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ELM 
paints 


good—for years! 


AND 


White Lead 
lasts 
longest 


NINE ELMS GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT 


This famous product is made to a guaranteed formula 
from genuine white lead, finel und and scientifically 
blended with refined Li Oil and the best Liquid 
Driers and Thinners. It is available, ready-mixed, in 
white and a range of pastel tints and can be 
supplied in Priming, Undercoat, Finishing and 
semi-prepared qualities. 


NINE ELMS “PORTCULLIS” WHITE LEAD 


BASE PAINT. A medium-priced product that can 
be used as a coat-on-coat paint, both inside and out, 
Portcullis White Lead Base Paint, has a very high white 
lead content. It is available in white and a range 
of pastel colours and is made in Priming, Undercoat 
and Finishing qualities. 

, Please write for colour charts. 

When you specify Nine Elms Paints, you can be certain of extreme 
durability and absolute purity plus unvarying quality—quality that 
has stayed supreme for many, many years. Solve all your painting 
problems with Nine Elms Paints—there’s one for every purpose. 


T. & W. FARMILOE LTD - WESTMINSTER « SW1 : TELEPHONE VICTORIA 4480 TRADE MARE 
BD.2A 
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THE QUICKER EASIER WAY TO 
FRAME, HANG & SUPPORT ALL 
ELECTRICAL, PLUMBING, HEATING 
AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


** Unistrut Channel with | “Unistrut’’ Locking Nut 
Continuous Slot with Serrated Grooves. | es 
: Rounded edges of nut 


® Serrated Grooves “Bite ‘ permit easy insertion 
Wedge Shaped Inturned | Into” Inturned Edges of Insert Locking Nut any- Spring (your third hand) | Assemble Fitting, Nut and 
Edges to take Serrated | Channel for Positive | Where Along Continuous | holds nut snugly in place | Bolt—a turn of the span- 
Grooves of “Unistrut™ Nut. | Location. stat of Channel . . . for bolting. ner, it's done 


THE BASIC 
COMPONENTS 


Unistrut Framing Fittings. ae Be é Max Load 1,200 Ibs. 


Unistrut Locking Nut. 
Unistrut Channel 12 One UNISTRUT set for 

standard lengths. 

Standard finish - Bonderized and 

stove enamelled olive green. Also 

available galvanized or plain 

oil protected. 


There is a UNISTRUT 
Clamp for j” to 8” 
(O.D. or nominal), 


Standard finish. 
Plain, oil protected. 


Plain end zz 
CGA AA < AA Entrance anywhere 


A along this continuous slot! 
Available with plain or anchor type end 
caps in stock lengths from 3” to 20 feet. 


~ Send mplete catal toda 
UNISTRUT IS AVAILABLE 


FROM ALL Sainlkey- Sheldon 
SANKEY-SHELDON BRANCHES a f Dept. (UI/AR6) 46, CANNON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4 


COMPLETELY ADJUSTABLE» NO DRILLINGe NO WELDINGeo NO DETAIL DRAWINGS 
REQUIRED “UNISTRUT” SAVES TIME, LABOUR AND MONEY | 
i 
& 
i & 
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Banister, 
Walton 
build 


in 


steel 


BANISTER, WALTON &CO. LTD. STRUCTURAL STEEL (Riveted-Welded) LONDON S. W.1.-82 Victoria St., MANCHESTER 17-Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18-61/635 Western Rd. 
MON3I85 
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Calm....or chaos? 


Occasionally we meet people, bless their hearts, who have some vague idea that the job of asphalting 
calls for little more than brute force and ignorance. Swallowing hard, we explain with icy calm 
that this job calls for immense experience, specialised knowledge and skilled organisation if it is to 
be done economically and with the complete absence of chaos. Which is why, no doubt, so many 


enlightened Architects call in Val de Travers. 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


LIMITED 
21-22 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 


Phone: City 7001 (10 lines) Grams: Traversable Cent. London 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM, CANTERBURY, EXETER, GLASGOW 
LINCOLN, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 26 STORE ST., jw.C.1. 


‘ 


NEWMA SONS Lt 
HOSPITAL. STREET. BIRMINGHAM 19. 
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CRITTALL FENESTRA WALL 


Crittall Fenestra Wall brings to the building industry the answer to a 


[77 
Z 
+ 
‘lk 


need that architects themselves have made clear—window walls of 
glass and solid panels; economical, flexible and safe. 


a 


The basic—and unique—principle of Crittall Fenestra Wall lies in the 


separation of the cladding elements from the structural elements. This 
Crittall system introduces a new and remarkable flexibility to curtain wall 
construction which is particularly economical and offers exciting new pros- 


pects in the field of design. Write for Catalogue 175 which gives full details 
of the Crittall Fenestra Wall system. 


CRITTALL 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD - BRAINTREE - ESSEX 
Factories and Depots throughout the Country 4 4 Members of the Metal Window Association 
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ever 


way the wind blows 


We can give you the conditions you are looking 
for; you can select from our range of Air 
Treatment equipment units that will create just 
whatever atmosphere you may require—where 
and when it is needed. 


The Biddle range of Air Treatment equip- 
ment covers Heating, Cooling, Ventilating, 
Dehumidifying and Humidifying, and in each 
case models are available for industrial, domestic, 
commercial, medical or marine applications. 


The Biddle “‘Wideflo” forced convection 
heater, offsets down-draughts and cold spots, 
often caused by large modern window schemes. 
The extended side ducts ensure a very wide 
distribution of warm air, and are available 
in lengths from between 6 to 10 feet (each 
side of the cabinet). The unit, which can be 
supplied with the ducts fitted in any 
horizontal position, between the one shown, 
down to skirting board level—is for use on 
steam or hot water systems. 


Patent Applied For: 
No. 485/54 


BIDDLE 
ant 


AIR TREATMENT “ates the 


MANUFACTURERS OF HEATING - COOLING - VENTILATING - AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


F. H. BIDDLE LTD., VECTAIR HOUSE, CLERKENWELL CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1. 


(Sales division of British Trane Co. Ltd.) 
Telephones : Clerkenwell 8064-9. Cables : Efbiddle, Smith, London. 
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The Sapphire ‘20’ Balanced Flue Gas 
Space Heater is the result of British 
scientific research and development in 
the field of gas utilization. 

Here is the complete answer to modern 
requirements of maximum efficiency ; 
warm, fresh air, unpolluted by products 
of combustion, plus the highest possible 


safety factor. 


Registered Trade Mark Fully Patented 


Full data upon request to Sole Licensees :— 


icine VICte 
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A cool English morning 
at the turn of a switch. 


eee 


& 


LL 


ee 


& The WESTAIR cools, _ circulates, 


filters and dehumidifies the air. 
The Westair is ideal for use in 


tropical and sub-tropical climates. 


€ The WESTAIR is quiet running, easily 
controlled to suit varying climatic 
conditions and completely reliable with 


Enquiries to: 
STAMM & PARTNERS LTD., 
59 St. Martins Lane, London W.C.2. 


Cables: STAMSTAM, LONDON. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 5383 


its hermetically sealed cooling unit 
which carries the makers’ 5 years 
guarantee. 


The WESTAIR is supplied in a 
range of colours to suit your interior 


decoration. Manufactured in Britain by 


St. Helen’s Auckland, Co, Durham. 
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Nothing to choose between them? 


Your first glance tells you that there’s nothing to choose between them. Veneers, too, 
look pretty much alike— at first. But those that you buy from Wrights have got something 
over the others — that vital something called British Craftsmanship. 

This is more than a sentimental abstraction, you know. It is the product of years of 
skill and knowledge in the handling and cutting of precious woods. Nothing can replace it; and 
without it you cannot be certain that the veneers you buy will stand the test of time. 


If you value the finest, be sure they’re the Wright veneers! 


Ask for Home-cut Veneers 
SAMPLES SERVICE RESTORED. Once again, inspection of full leaf samples can 
be arranged at any customer’s address by Wright’s own sample van. To avail yourself of this 


service, send a postcard or phone Advance 4444. 


JOHN WRIGHT & SONS (VENEERS) LIMITED 


John Wright | 


ESTABLISHED 1866 Telegrams: MOTTLED, BOCHURCH, LONDON 
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“SILVER the metal of the age 


No material is more suitable for kitchen equipment and for 
tableware than stainless steel. Its hard and scratch-resisting 


Registered Trade Marks surfaces are entirely unaffected by heat and food acids, and 


STA INLESS it is easy to keep spotlessly clean and permanently attractive. 
STEEL Stainless steel will give a lifetime’s service. 


The “‘English Rose’’ stainless steel kitchen unit photographed in 
natural colour was manufactured by C. S. A.: Industries Ltd., 


Warwick. 


THE UNITED 


COMPANIES 


SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
Associated with The United Steel Companies Limited 
STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS Nr. SHEFFIELD ENGLAND 

F338a 
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HE LEEDS FIRECLAY GROUP OF COMPANIES 


is the largest organisation manufacturing 


a Fireclay Sanitary Ware in England, but its full scope 
“2 embraces a vastly wider range of products. The quality and 
ae unquestioned reliability of these products of which the 
a Organisation is justly proud, have created a_ high 

ais reputation with Architects and Builders everywhere. 

sa WORTLEY, LEEDS ONE: LEEDS 38021 

= LEEDS HOUSE, CAVENDIS EPHONE: LANGHAM 3511 

a . Products of the Leeds Fireclay group of Companies: 


BURMANTOFTS TERRA COTTA & FAIENCE IMPERIAL PORCELAIN SANITARY WARE 
LEFTEX FIREPLACES SALT GLAZED FARM WARE SALT GLAZED PIPES & CONDUITS 
BEST WORTLEY SPECIAL REFRACTORIES GLAZED BRICKS & PARTITIONS 
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With Venetian Blinds of 


Bare window wastes 


= 


An exhaustive study by the Faber Birren Company * 
shows: A bare window gives extreme glare on one side 
of the room, insufficient light on the other. The Luxaflex 
Blind, by reflection, spreads the high-intensity sunlight 
at the window throughout the room - giving more 
illumination with less glare. The brightness ratio, which 
was 14 to 1 with the bare window, is now reduced to 
a comfortable 4 to 1. 


You get more light 


Hox 


light.... leaves far side dark 


A. ILLUMINATION NEAR WINDOW 170 F.C. B. CENTER 48 F.C. C. FAR SIDE 43 F.C. 


LUXAFLEX blind spreads light to far side of room 


Only LUXAFLEX blind-materials give these maintenance and 


durability advantages: 


Easy cleaning 

A damp cloth wipes away 
even the most stubborn 
stains from LUXAFLEX 
aluminium slats and vinyl 
plastic tapes. The tapes 
always keep their fresh- 
ness - never stretch, 
shrink or discolour. 


Reliance 3373, 3374, 3375, 3376, 1759, 2513 


* This study was made at the request of Hunter Douglas Corporation, New York, U.S.A. Copies available on request. 


Snap-back 

aluminium slats 

Now available in 14 beau- 
tiful pastel colours. Dura- 
tized to snap back ruler- 
straight, even when bent 
to a 90) angle. Baked-on ¥ 
finish can’ rust, chip, 


Look for this mark 


Be sure the 
8 ify carrythe Lu: 
e- “invisible” trade 
mark on tbe It’s 

unri- 


erack or di 


Write for additional information and the name and address of a venetian blind manufacturer using 
Luxaflex slats and tapes to Hunter Douglas Holland’s representative: 


SOAG MACHINE TOOLS LTD., JUXON STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON S. E. 11 
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as the block of flats said 


to the technical college... 


Hh 


Don’t look now, but do you know that the hospital up 
the road has leaky windows — and it hasn’t been up 


three years ! is the modern mastic based on a blend of drying 

and non-drying oils reinforced with absorbent 

" TECH Is that a fact ? fillers and fibres. It has great powers of adhesion, 

: and forms an absolutely watertight seal. Arbomast 

yuu FLATS One of my tenants went to see a patient there, and she B.1 never bleeds into surrounding building material. 
says there are stains and rust marks dribbling down 


the walls. 


TECH My dear, how disgusting. And in a hospital, too! ARBOLITE 


Paige. Didn’t the builders know about Arbomest B.1? All my is THE Metal Casement Putty for bonding metal 
four hundved windots are bedded in Arbomast B.1 and glass. hes peeved the ideal. glazing 
glazed with Arbolite Metal. Casement Putty, and I’ve builds 
ta i never had a leak anywhere. putty on many of t argest building contracts. 
ee Arbolite has exceptional keying properties and 
Ne ‘ FLATS You talk as though glass and metal were the only glazing forms a tight, tough joint which adds years to 
ve ea problem. What about baildings like me, where metal the life of metal windows. 
windows aré set in beautiful wood frames? I tell you, 
* i, ; I'd have had a packet of trouble if my windows were 
‘ i a not bedded and caulked with Arbomast B.1. both ase made only by 
‘ = ; Oh, I grant you both are excellent. But surely every 
et, ae builder in the land uses one-or the other, these days. 
ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE 
FLATS You'd be suprised how many still try and get by with AND COMPANY LIMITED -_ BELPER 
S ordinary putty. Well, look at the hospital. DERBY - Tel. Belper 351/2 


My architect would never have allowed that ! © Full descriptive literature on request. 
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Since 1946— 
2 out of 3 new homes 
have been fitted with 

Metal Windows 


..due to the efforts 
of the Metal 
Window Association 


of the Metal Window Association is a 
guarantee of good faith and good work. 
For many years the members have been 
gradually improving the efficiency and 
finish of Metal Windows. 


THE METAL WINDOW ASSOCIATION 


BURWOOD HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
(Ideal for wall fixing) 


EASY TO PAINT, 
CLEAN & KEEP CLEAN 


LESS 
ECONOMICAL TO FIX 
FROSTPROOF 


MORE RESPONSIVE TO 
THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


Gulf long life Radiators are available in a 
wide range of Column and Wall Panel types, 
in any length and in curved and angled form. 
Gulf specialize in producing radiators for 
, unusual and exacting requirements. Gulf are 
installed throughout the country and in the 


largest building built since the war. 


Gulf’5 column Radiator used on lower landing of one of the stairways at Kidbrooke Secondary School. 
BALANCED HEAT wu GU LE 


Gulf Panel Radiators provide the perfect balance of radiation and é 

convection to ensure the highest standard of heat comfort coupled 

with efficiency of operation and maximum fuel economy. LONG LIFE RADIATORS 

An Associate Company supplies: Oil-filled Radiators for Electric (off peak), Gas 

and Paraffin Operation, Bomestic Boilers, Electric Warm Air Heaters, Electric GULF RADIATORS LTD., PENARTH RD., CARDIFF 
Bed Gas and Electric Towel Rails, Room Thermometers and Te rature Tel.: 20591 /2 

Controls, Cylinder Jackets and Insulation ‘Materials, Hurdapta”™ Fires, Weather- London Office and Sh es 


stripping and Draughtproofing. 
229 Regent Street, London, W.! Tel.: REGent 1051/6 


COLUMN & PANEL TYPES IN ANY LENGTH & IN CURVED OR senicnanall enscend 


A section of the assembly hall at Xidbrooke 
Secondary School showing the extra long 
panel radiators used in the gallery and below, 
on the main floor, where panel radiators are 
shown used as convectors. 
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THE FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE CO. LTD. * 39 VICTORIA ST LONDON SW1° CABLES * FRANKIPILE SOWEST LONDON 


AND IN AUSTRALASIA + BRITISH WEST INDIES + IRAQ : RHODESIA « S. AFRICA 
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PAINT THAT STRETCHES 


The illustration below shows not so much an accurate 


scientific experiment as a demonstration of the extreme flexibility 


InN SIDE of Kinsheen Plastic Emulsion Paint. A film of paint has been 
built up and is here shown being subjected to conditions many 
sToR 


times as severe as those which would be experienced under 
natural stresses from expansion, flexible under-surfaces etc. 
This flexibility is only one of many special qualities of Kinsheen. 


PLASTIC 
EMULSION Kinsheen gives a pleasing finish with a subtle sheen and has 
PAINT very great oblitenating and covering powers. Why not 


write for further details or ask our representative to visit you? 


| paints 


A. SANDERSON & CO. LTD., HULL. 
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AYWARDS 


“CRETE-O-LUX”’ 
LIGHTS 


for 


PAVEMENTS 
ROADWAYS 
FLOORS 
ROOFS 
CANOPIES 
WINDOWS 
ETC 


Photograph shows ‘“Crete-o-Lux’’ main 
Window and Roof Lights to Synchroton 
Hall, Glasgow University, Extension to 
Department of Natural Philosophy. 
Architects : 

Messrs. Basil Spence & Partners. 
Contractors : 
Messrs. Thaw & Campbell. 


HAYWARDS 
BUILDING SPECIALITIES 
inchide 
“REFORM”? ROOF GLAZING 
LANTERN LIGHTS 


SKYLIGHTS 
(Steel and Aluminium) 
HAYWARDS “‘CRETE-O-LUX’’ LIGHTS are of reinforced concrete con- “CRETE-O-LUX”’ 

lron Framed PAVEMENT, 
struction, purpose-made and pre-cast (unless otherwise required) for ROOF LIGHTS, Etc. 
maximum efficiency. They are designed to cover all present-day archi- ae 
tectural requirements STEEL STAIRS 


(Internal & External) 
STEEL FIRE-RESISTING DOORS 
VENTILATORS 
COOKER HOODS 


HAYWARDS LTD : UNION STREET - BOROUGH “JHILMIL” STEEL LATHING 
Telephone: WATERLOO 6035 (Private Branch Exchange) LONDON, S.E.! ARCH'L METALWORK Etc. 


Enquiries welcomed. 
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Structural steel work for 
ee agit the re-building of the City of London 
at Seething Lane. 


WHEN THE STRUCTURAL STEEL IS BY | ITS A FIRST CLASS JOB 


NORWICH *« LONDON + BIRMINGHAM 
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From Nairn comes 
the ‘surprise’ floor of 1955 


A NAIRN VINYL TILE FLOOR IN THE CAR SHOWROOM OF TANKARD AND SMITH, CHELSEA 


All over the country, in shops, offices, private homes and hotels Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors are being laid, not only 
because they look very attractive— there’s much more to a Nairn Vinyl Tile Floor than beauty. There is... 


The ‘surprise’ in WEAR-ABILITY 

In a famous London cafeteria the estimated traffic was 14 million 
customers each year. After many different types of flooring had 
been tried, a Nairn Vinyl Tile Floor was laid with complete 
success. Then there is... 


The ‘surprise’ in CLEAN-ABILITY 
Grease, oil, mud... acids, alkalis, cooking fats .. . all the = NAIRN 
things that might ruin an ordinary floor leave a Nairn Vinyl 


Tile Floor unscathed. And all that’s needed to keep it shining 
clean is an occasional polishing. " VIN YL TI LE 


The ‘surprise’ in VERSATILITY “ 
Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors can be laid on any kind of level surface, £5 F LOORS 
upstairs, downstairs, or in the basement. As a design component Andis 


the Nairn Vinyl Tile is extremely versatile, too . . . AND, 
LAST BUT NOT LEAST, THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW. 


For years, both here and in the U.S.A., laboratory research 
and practical tests have been carried out. 
Please write to us for further information, literature and advice. 


MICHAEL NAIRN & COMPANY LIMITED, KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND 
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Illustrated above :—Catford County School. Architect to the 
London County Council: Dr. J. L. Martin, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.ILB.A. Schools Architect: Sidney Howard, L.R.1I.B.A. 
Assistant Schools Architect: G. F. Horsfall, M.B.E., B.Arch., 
A.R.I.B.A. Architect in Charge: W. J. Smith, A.R.I.B.A. 


Hills Glass Curtain Walling as shown above has been developed for 
buildings designed on co-ordinated modular constructions. This type 
of cladding is economical, speedily erected and is now being widely 
adopted in this country and in Canada. Interested enquirers are 
invited to apply to the nearest Branch Office for particulars of 


any of the Com- (WEST BROMWICH) 
pany’s products. HI LLS LI MITED 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH. Telephone: WEST BROMWICH 1025 (7 lines). LONDON: Chapone Place, Dean Street, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 0526/9 
Branches at Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow and Belfast. 
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PROV. PATENTED 


THROAT UNIT — 


surround. 


The restriction provided by the unit reduces excessive ventilation in the 
room. Recent practical tests have proved that the installation of the Throat 
Unit actually gives a room-heat conservation figure of 17% plus, over and 


above the saving made by the modern appliance. 


These very practical advantages make the Finch Throat Unit an 


essential part of every fireplace installation. 


Head Office & Works: 
BELVEDERE WORKS, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX VALentine 8888 (30 lines) 


Showrooms : 
FINCH CORNER, 679/687 EASTERN AVENUE, ILFORD, ESSEX 
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IMPROVED MODERN HEATING APPLIANCES DESERVE BETTER FLUES 


Better flues are achieved with the 


Faulty design at the entrance to the flue can waste heat, cause smoky fires 
and damage to surrounds. The Finch Throat Unit overcomes these problems 
by providing a smooth, streamlined union between the fire and flue. In this 
way, the smoke column is given extra velocity, down draughts are reduced 
and a protective insulating void is provided between the throat and the 


Finch 


Throat 


Unit 


A comprehensive work 
on flue design entitled 
“The Finch Chimney 
Throat Unit” is avail- 
able free on request. 
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Which 
way does the 


wind blow ? 


There’s a fresh breeze blowing through 

the carpet world, bringing new ideas about carpets. 

It may waft you towards a Stockwell plain fitted carpet 

as the ideal basis for your particular furnishing plans. 

It may blow you towards Stockwell’s patterned carpets, in their new 
and refreshing contemporary designs. Stockwell’s, famed for the 
quality and outstanding range of contemporary colours in 
‘Consulate’, ‘Crusader’, ‘Curlsax’ and ‘Vitasax’ plain carpets, 
now take the lead in contemporary designed carpets, with their 
‘Royalist’ range. Imaginative, yet practical, these 

represent the inspired work of one of Britain’s foremost 


contemporary designers, Ronald Grierson, M.S.I.A. 


There is a Stockwell agent in most towns. Write for his 


name and descriptive literature. 


stockwell carpets 


Mothproofed for life 


S. J. STOCKWELL & CO. (CARPETS) LTD. 
SHOWROOMS : 16 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Grosvenor 5734. & Hyde Park 9359 

Originators of British Mothproof Carpets. 
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Type ‘F’ Partition in the offices of The Printing Trades Alliance, London, E.C.4 


Announcing 
a new system of construction © Type ‘F? Partition is the latest 


addition to the Anderson range. 

The framing, formed of extruded 

Developed in the light of wide experience gained in the fabrication oan _— — ed 
eatures including rubber glazing 

of all classes of partitioning and internal cladding, the Anderson 
Type ‘F’ system of construction offers the following advantages :— architraves to eliminate noise and 
FLEXIBILITY OF DESIGN, VARIETY OF PANEL FINISH, ACOUSTIC vibration. Choice of panelling may 
be made from a variety of attractive 

CONTROL, MODERN CONSTRUCTION, LIGHT WEIGHT, SPEEDY sheet materials. Enquiries are in- 


ERECTION, EASY REMOVAL AND RE-ERECTION. vited. Please ask for literature. 


HIGH-GRADE PARTITIONING BY A C 


ANDERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


CLIFTON HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.| EUSTON 7465 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 
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For over forty years the 


Jackson Electric Stove Co. Lid. | 


in large scale Electric 


Cooking Equipment. 


Consult us for 


individual items or 
complete installations, 
whether you are cooking for 


two or two thousand. 


for large scale 


Electric @ BOILING PANS 


@ CHEFS’ RANGES 
@ COOKERS 
Cooking Equipment © FISH FRYERS 

@ GRILLS 

@ HOT CUPBOARDS 

THE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE CO. LTD., 143 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.! @ PASTRY OVENS 

@ ROASTING OVENS 
@ STEAMING OVENS 
@ URNS 


have been specialisis 
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CLAY TILES — 


for eight centuries 


England’s roof... 


In a mechanical world it is refreshing to realise 
that the method of manufacture of Hand-made 
clay tiles has changed little over the 
centuries, each tile being moulded 
individually and shaped by 

hand alone. Competition 
demands a more modest alternative 
and the machine-made tile 

provides the answer. Hand-made 

or machine-made, you can be sure 
that centuries hence the tiles will still 
) be doing their job, handsomely, 

steadfastly. There’s nothing more 
i NN: supremely reliable than a clay tiled roof, 


CLAY lasts 


ACME clay roofing tiles combine 


traditions and experience of centuries with 
modern manufacture and service. They are 
made from Staffordshire Etruria marls— 
acknowledged to be the best clay in the 
world for tile manufacture. Their colour, 
burnt in at high temperatures is absolutely 


permanent. Their superior strength saves 
on site breakage and maintenance. 
ACME tiles are available, with immediate 


OQ 


delivery from stock, in a wide range of 


colours with fittings to match. Ask for the 
ACME catalogue, containing much 


A private bungalow—Fishpool, nr. Mansfield, Notts. 


valuable technical information. Architect—W. Richardson Whyte, L.R.I.B.A., Mansfield. 


ACME clay roofing tiles 


ACME M.M. ROOFING TILES 
ACME SANDSTORM ROOFING TILES 
ACME HAND-MADE SANDFACED & ACME REDFLOOR QUARRIES, 


DOWNING'’S range of 
roofing tiles includes :— 


G. H. DOWNING & Co. Ltd. (Dept.C2), Box No. 3, BRAMPTON HILL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, Staffs. 
Telephone : Newcastle-under-Lyme 65381 
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STOKELESS FUEL 


A gas account shows exactly how much is spent on fuel. 
There are no extra hands to pay because gas needs no 
special equipment for handling or storage. Gas burners give 
years of life, with little servicing or replacement. That 
means uninterrupted, therefore better, performance. These 
are points to remember when assessing the true cost of fuel. 
Gas is stored, examined and tested for the user and de- 
livered direct to the point of use. It burns clear and clean, . 
is infinitely adaptable and easy to control. For your fuel  } xz 
problem gas may well be the answer. : 


‘Not knowing’ can be costly. : 


ve CAN CALL UPON THE RESOURCES of the Gas NAME ......... 
Industry to solve fuel problems by consulting 

your Area Gas Board. The Boards’ specialists are 
ready to give free advice. If you would like the latest 


ADDRESS .... 
information about gas, get your secretary to fill in ; 
these details (or pin this advertisement to your letter F 
heading) and send to your Area Gas Board or to the Gas 

Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. = WE NEED HEAT FOR........ 69 
The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. ecoss. a 
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FRENGER CEILINGS INSTALLED AT:— 
TECHNICOLOR OFFICES 


Architect:- Leslie H. Gooday, A.R.1.B.A., M.S.L.A., 
and C. Wycliffe Noble, A.R.1.3.A., Dip.Arch. 


DUAL PURPOSE BUILDINGS Northern Ireland Hospitals Authority. 
C. A. PARSONS LTD., NEWCASTLE Parsons Research & Design Division. 


LONDON AIRPORT Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., 8 Percy Street, London, W.1. 
Consulting Engineers: G. H. Buckle & Partner, 2 Harrington Gdns., S.W.7. 


WILLERBY & CO. LTD., DERBY C. J. Epril, F.r.1.8.a. and Associates, 55 Pall Mali, London, S.W.1. 

DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT CO. James M. Monroe & Son, A.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 6 Spring Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

: LONDON SESSIONS HOUSE (Architect to the Council, J. L. Martin, M.A., PH.D., F.R.I.B.A.), 

with W. S. Durnford, F.R.1.B.A., Senior Architect, General Division, and R. J. Dickson, M.1.H.V.E., Heating and Ventilating Engineer. 

ATLAS ASSURANCE CO. LTD. Waterhouse & Ripley, P.P./F.R.1.B.A., Staple Inn Buildings, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Gordon & Gordon, F.R.1.B.A. (Architects and Surveyors), Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C.2. 
A. C. WICKMAN LTD., COVENTRY W. S.jHattrell & Partners, F/AA.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 1 Queen’s Road, Coventry. 

ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND Johnston & Wright, L./A./a.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 13 Castle Street, Carlisle. 

BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD. (Research Laboratories, Chalfont Park) Architectural Dept., Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
JOHN LAING & SON, CARLISLE Sydney Greenwood, A.R.1.B.A. (Architect), Bunns Lane, London, N.W.7. 

PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, BOLTON Frank Bradley, A.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architect), 4 Wood Street, Bolton. 

LEWIS’S LTD., LIVERPOOL G. de C. Fraser, Son & Gearey, A./A.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 27 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

ALUMINIUM LABORATORIES, BANBURY Sir Percy Thomas & Son, P.P./A.R.1.B.A. (Architects), 10 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

A. REYROLLE & CO. LTD., HEBBURN-ON-TYNE Cackett, Burns Dick & Mackellar, F./F./A.R.1.B.A (Chartered Architects), 2i Ellison Place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
JAGUAR CARS LTD., COVENTRY wW. S. Hattrell & Partners, F./AA.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 1 Queen’s Road, Coventry. 


FRENGE 


FRENGER CEILINGS LTD 67 Great RUSSELL STREET, W.C.I. Chancery 5584 
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The G.E.C. presents an 
entirely new range of 


contemporary lighting 


fittings. Nearly 100 new 


designs in exciting gay 


colours to grace the 
modern interior and 
enhance the creative 
settings of present-day 


living. 


FOR CONTEMPORARY LIVING— 


Contemporary Fittings by 


g 
2 | 
| | 
| 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
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ry 
all floors 
| ground floors 
: 
a with 
. . Hammond & Champness Ltd. 
Head Office & Factory: 
IVEAGH HOUSE BRIXTON 
et ~_ Architects: Edward Armstrong Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London E17 
& Frederick McManus F/F.R.LB.A. 
Telephone: Larkswood 1071 
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spaces, inside existing buildings, 
in waterlogged strata and in water, will 


Eliminate vibration when piling—and you eliminate 
the risk to existing adjacent property, and the 
complications which arise from underpinning or 


be solved at once. 
Consult Pressure Piling first and gain the benefit 
of a long and successful practical experience in 


“tricky’’ jobs. 
AN INTERESTING BOOK TO ENGINEERS. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to write or 
phone us for a copy of ‘The Pressure Piling System’’. 
This informative booklet gives you technical data on 

piled foundations and underpinning for rapid 
vibrationless construction and repairs. It is free 
and post-free. 


replacing existing structures. 

Pressure Piling is established as the correct method 
of piling without vibration—in fact insurance 
comparies are prepared to offer low premium rates 
to cover adjoining property against damage when 
this method is used. For safety’s sake specify 
Pressure Piling and the problems of piling in confined 


THE PRESSURE PILING COMPANY (PARENT) LTD 
637 OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1I5. Tel.: New Cross 0347/8/9 
Enquiries for the North of England and Scotland should be addressed to: 


THE PRESSURE PILING COMPANY (Northern) LTD 


6 WINCKLEY SQUARE, PRESTON, LANCS. Tel.: Preston 5221 
The original and largest Bored Piling Specialists in the World 


: 
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THE PRESSURE PILING COMPANIES —----— 
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FINE BUILDINGS... 


We can now promptly 
undertake this work on 


really fine buildings—attractively designed and GUARANTEED 
GUTTER LININGS| @ suaranteed 


really well-built. Such a building is gutter lining. Write for 
illustrated below—Lane End, Dormansland. details. 
Surveyors : 
Messrs. P. J. May, East Grinstead. 


Contractors : 
Head Bros. (Lingfield) Ltd. 


... and of course, with FINLOCK GUTTERS— 
We take off quantities and are 


chosen from the viewpoint of , 
N completeiy responsible for see- 
efficiency, attractive appearance and economy. ESTIMATING ing that correct goods arrive 


Modern architects specify FINLOCK-— 
there are so many reasons for doing so. 


Everywhere these days you can see 


SERVICE | “vee assistance available on any site. 


Our transport covers the British 
D E L I v E R I E S Isles with a 24-hour service. 


FINLOCK 


Head Office: FINLOCK HOUSE, 25 FRANT ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
Telephone : Tunbridge Wells 3396/9 


We deliver to all parts of England, Scotland, Wales and N. Ireland. 


Works at: Southborough, Kent ; Royston, Herts ; Cwmbran, S. Wales ; Crewkerne, Somerset ; Leeds, Yorks ; 
Wakefield, Yorks ; Musselburgh, Scotland ; Belfast, N. Ireland. 
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Photo ; Staff canteen of the National City Bank of New York, London, E.C.2. 


All quiet” in the city 


. .. thanks to Acousti-Gelotex 


Life may be hectic but there’s no need for it | popular—it is by far the most widely 
to be noisy. In fact noise—those unwanted used sound absorbing material in the 
sounds you don’t want to hear—can make world. Quickly installed and unobtrusive, 
things hectic just by itself, especially in a § Acousti-Celotex tiles fit in well with any 
busy canteen or games room. Acousti- decorative scheme. And you can decorate 
Celotex, by soaking up unnecessary sound and redecorate them without loss of sound 
waves reflected from hard surfaces will reduce absorbing efficiency. If you have a sound 
noise to a comfortable level and so enable problem, consult your regional distributor 
you to hear clearly everything that you of Acousti-Celotex—they are experienced 
want to hear. Acousti-Celotex is deservedly acoustical engineers. 


Acousn-(etotex SOUND ABSORBING TILES 


ANOTHER CELOTEX CANE FIBRE PRODUCT 


w.10. TELEPHONE : ELGAR 5717 


° ales, 
ties, W - 
herr Cour 
r8 for RC 2662 
* pistribv and yor 7M & co. 19. Tel: & 
the midlaw W CULLY don, Norther LID. 
| 8-9 ibutors for KRDMOF ow. Tel : 
'AGIRIN |r istt Bl Gla = 
MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN BY CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N. < 
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~ ASBESTOS CEMENT ROOFING MATERIALS 


Increased production makes more ATLAS roofing 
available for the home market. Now you can 
obtain early delivery of any form of this famous 
asbestos roofing. Write or ’phone for full technical 


literature or information. 


Artillery House, Artillery Row 


London, S.W.| (Tel.: ABBey 308/-2-3-4) 
Works at Meldreth, Greenhithe, Strood, Cambridge 
Park Royal (London), Rye, Shorne and Wing. 
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LA ELECTRICIDAD DE CARACAS 


VENEZUELA Architects: Carbonell & Sanabria 


HOPES 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 


WINDOWS 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MEMBER OF METAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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is exactly the colour” 


GONE FOREVER ARE THE RESTRICTIONS of limited paint colour 
choice. Today, the Architect can plan colour schemes with a 
complete imaginative freedom. For Robbialac Colorizer colours 
bring to his finger-tips a range of no less than 999 shades—any 
of which may be matched promptly and exactly by the decorator 
in three fine finishes—Robbialac Super Gloss Enamel, Eggshell 
Enamel and Suede Finish—with a matching Undercoat for each. 
Robbialac Emulsion Paint is also available in 99 pastel shades. 

Colorizer Paints make paint colour specification simple. Every 
colour is coded and all colours are readily available throughout 
the country—and what is more, they never vary in hue. 


The Architectural Bureau of 
Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. offers a complete 
colour advisory service, and wili liaise with 
executives and contractors if desired. A 
brochure on Robbialac Colorizer Paints and 
their possibilities, especially written for 
Architects, is available on request. 


The painting contractor had no difficulty in matching the un- 
usual greys specified for the interior of the new Pimlico Housing 
Estate. He found them all in Robbialac Colorizer Emulsion Paint. 


PAINTS 


FJENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., DEPT. A.R.2. 36 ST. JAMES’ ST., LONDON, S.W.1. HY De Park 6060 
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fresh views on flooring 


In seeking a theme for a series of features on flooring as 
an integral element of interior design, the manufacturers 
of Semastie Tiles commissioned Sir Hugh Casson to make his 
recommendations, 
He proposed that a number of leading designers be given 
the opportunity to express their views on this matter by 
designing floors for a number of imaginary projects which 
he himself would suggest by way of initial plans and briefings. 
He has, therefore, in association with these designers prepared 
plans for :— an Airport Waiting Lounge 
a Youth Hostel Dayroom - a Works Canteen - a Restaurant 
a Clinic - a School Entrance Hall. 
Each of the six designers selected has been invited to choose 
one of these projests and to consider it from the aspect of 
floor-design in order to demonstrate the scope of Semastic 
Decorative and Vinyl Asbestos Tiles. The materials which 
may be used are as follows: 


expressed by 


HUMPHREY SPENDER in this issue 
FELLO ATKINSON 

OLIVER COX 

F.H.K. HENRION 

PRUNELLA CLOUGH 
LAURENCE SCARFE 

and edited by 


Sir Hugh Casson ua. 


Semastic Tiles. Decorative and domestic grades. These are 
thermo-plastic resin-bonded tiles which are available in a 
very attractive colour range, in plain and marbled finishes. 
By cutting to shape and by contrasting and blending colours, 
design possibilities are virtually unlimited. 

Vinyl Asbestos grade. One of the latest developments in floor 
surfacing, Vinyl Asbestos Tiles are designed to combine the 
greatest visual appeal with years of faultless service. In de- 
vising the balanced range of nineteen colours there has been 
close collaboration with the British Colour Council. 

Since Semastic Tiles are resistant to the effects of insect attack 
and extremes of climate, the designs under discussion could 


equally well have tropical application. 


THE PROBLEM AS SET TO HUMPHREY SPENDER 


The Airport Waiting Lounge for which the. floor is to be designed is 

env saged at first floor level above the Arrival and the Customs concourse. 

It i: to measure approximately 100 feet x 30 feet (see plan at right) with 

one window wall overlooking the aerodrome. 

Th room itself is planned on two levels: 

(@) 1 high-level gangway which passes the bar, concession kiosks, and 
mquiry desks on one side and balustrade and banquettes on the other 
© the main exit which leads down a ramp to the aircraft ; 

(b) approximately 18” below the gangway is the waiting area. This is 
divided into three “‘ bays” by access steps and by the modulation of the 

window line to aid grouping of passengers by destinations. 
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Humphrey Spender 


AIRPORT WAITING LOUNGE 


This particular problem involves areas of floor 
with two distinct functions: areas for passenger 
circulation and areas for rest. 

Circulation areas, being constantly moved over 
and half obscured, can carry a pattern of 
greater tonal contrast, more disturbing to the 
eye, than that carried by ‘rest’ areas, which 
must not distract by sharp contrasts or too 
disruptive a pattern. (Steps should avoid 3 D 


‘trip-up’ effect and are therefore treated in 
one colour). 

Thus the raised gangway which is a wide corri- 
dor entirely for movement and circulation, 
carries a strongly directional design ranging 
from darkest to lightest tones with sharp con- 
trasts. The lights and signs and display in the 
kiosks which edge this corridor will take up 
the colour accents in the floor. 
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The bays for waiting, rest and reading carry a 
pattern restful in colour and contrast, undis- 
tracting to the reading or somnolent eye, 
soothing to the apprehensive nerve. Cool col- 
ours, gentle contrast. 

The three bays are divided from each other by 
the approaches to the subsidiary balconies. By 
a slight intensification in tone these have been 
defined as areas of minor circulation, but the 
pattern of the three bays flows into and through 
them so as to linkethe three bays together. Such 
a large floor area as this, not visible from an 
upper gallery, could not be seen as a coheren 
whole except by one suspended from the ceil- 
ing, or by the artist on his paper. Thus the 
design cannot depict by representational motive 
—(where uninterrupted view is essential)—bu' 
should suggest by associative idea in an 
abstract and rather fragmentary way, stil! 
pleasant to the eye when only partially seen. 
The associative suggestion intended here is « 
aerial view: field pattern, townscape, runway 
from the far lounge to the exit a progressio: 
from runway to townscape : colour suggestin,” 
sky, cloud, space, distant mountain range. Area 
of broken textured pattern contrasting wit! 
areas of unbroken colour. The design loosel) 
subdivides each bay, into areas eventually 


Scale approximately |”= 55” 
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to be more clearly defined by a rather formal 
placing of furniture, long 3-4 seater settees, 
single seater chairs and smaller tables. Each 
bay contains three or four grouped units of 
furniture arranged in a way suggested by the 
planning of the design itself. 

The settees and chairs will not be ‘skirted’ 
thus the pattern can flow underneath and 
around them and allows occasional variation 
in their arrangement. On the clear and light 
broken tones of the floor the upholstery will be 
of rich textured materials, in dark clean colours, 
set off by light wood framing to chairs and 
tables. Dark toned plastic table tops could pick 
up and intensify the lighter tones of the floor. 


Sir Hugh Casson sums up 


By is unemphatic delineation of the three ‘rest’ 
arecs and the movement which flows through them, 
Huinphrey Spender has done much to counter the 
captive feeling which wuiting rooms so often inspire 
in even the most experienced travellers. In contrast, 
the purposeful directional pattern of the raised gang- 
way provides a cheerful atmosphere of ordered haste. 
This will be most helpful in banishing the hesitancy 
of travellers who find themselves with much to do in 
a lirge and unfamiliar building. 


Reprints of this series can be obtained from 

J. A. Hewetson & Co. Ltd - Hollis Bros. Ltd - Horsley Smith & Co. (Hayes) Ltd 

Pilkington’s Asphalte Co. Ltd - Semtex Ltd - The Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. (North Western) Ltd 
The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ltd - The Western Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ltd 
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Recessed 


In our Mondolite range are a variety of recessed and 


port-hole fittings in sizes to take from 60 to 500 watts. 


Some of the fittings can be used externally, 


and others are ideal for showroom lighting 


and display purposes. 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD. 


The Lighting Centre 
143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 Kensington 3444 
Also at 46 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1 
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and the Mazda F.1080 
Architects appreciate the new Mazda F.1080 “ Seagull ”’-type 
ti. fluorescent fitting for its clean functional appearance. Contractors 
x like it for its quick installation and simple maintenance. 
ye Switch start or Instant start. 
e “Either hand either end” lamping. 
e BTH ‘Pendicone’ fixing. 
The new BTH Cartoning for easy 
ee handling and stocking. 
ae © Leaflet DL.9602-4 gives details. 
y The F.1080 reflector hangs by chains for gear-channel 
inspection. 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD., 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
(Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies) 
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THE MASTIC ASPHALTE ROOF 


n this famous public building 


Photograph by courtesy of H.M. Ministry of Works and 


The roof of this famous building in 
Edinburgh was laid by the Neuchatel 
Asphalte Co. Ltd., with Natural Rock 
Asphalte Mastic to B.S.S. 1162. 


Technical consultation freely invited. 


SPECIALISTS FOR 80 YEARS IN ASPHALTE Sole Concessionaires of all Natural 
for Roofing, Tanking, Flooring and Roads. Rock Asphalte mined in the Val- 

Also NACOFELT ROOFING and Approved Laying de-Travers, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Contractors for ACCOTILE FLOORING. 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE COMPANY LTD. 
58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.! Telephone No. of Contracting Depts. RENown 1321 NEQQCHATEL 


Branches BELFAST e« BIRMINGHAM e CARDIFF e EDINBURGH e FROME e GLASGOW « LEEDS 
MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE e OFFHAM (KENT) PLYMOUTH PORTSMOUTH 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY ' 
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There’s never been a Water Paint like this .... 


Based on the entirely new formula, It obliterates com pletely with two 
Mander’s Aqualine saves up to 50% on coats even on new plaster. It dries 
time and material because of its extra with a smooth, dirt- repelling surface, 
spreading capacity. free from brush marks or flashing. 


yt 63 DIFFERENT SHADES, ALL INTERMIXABLE AND SPECIALLY SELECTED TO SATISFY EVERY NEED—SEND FOR TINT BOOK 


AQUALINE 
OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT 
MANDER BROTHERS LIMITED - WOLVERHAMPTON 


ot MAKERS OF FINE PAINTS AND VARNISHES SINCE 1773 
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Health and Welfare Centre, Vancouver 
Architects : Semmens & Simpson 


is going up all over the WORLD 


In Wallspan, architects have a building material so 
versatile that there are few walling problems that cannot be 
solved by it. In Britain it has already been used to overcome the 
limitations of an existing structural framework, for planning walls that 
must be re-erected in the future, for putting walls up in (literally) days. 
Overseas, the variety of infillings available enable walls to be built with 
the high insulation needed to keep out arctic cold—or tropical heat! 

No wonder that Williams & Williams are enthusiastic about Wallspan. 
No wonder that enthusiasm is catching. Why not talk to your 
Williams & Williams man about it. 


WALLSPAN curtain walling LIMITED RELIANCE WORKS CHESTER 
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WITH ALUMINIUM ALLOY FRAMING 
Adaptable - Demountable - Inexpensive 


Over 30,000 sq. ft. of 
Gypunit partitions were used in the new 
offices for Richard Costain Ltd. 


ARCHITECTS : CAMPBELL, JONES & SCNS CHARTERED ARCHITECTS 
CONTRACTORS : RICHARD COSTAIN LTD. 


Copies of “‘Architects Journal” Information 
Sheet 21.G.2. describing the Gypunit Partition 
System are available on request. 


Makers of acoustic and thermal insulation pro- G YP R O P R O D U eC y S Z, I M I T E D 


ducts including Acoustic GYPROC, GYPKLITH 

Wood W'vol Slabs, GyPK.iTH Acoustic Tiles, Head Office, Westfield, Upper Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Telephone: Gravesend 4251-4. Telegrams: 
GYPKLITH Fluted Panels, Insulex and ZONALEX Gyproc, Gravesend. Glasgow Office: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W.1. Telephone : Govan 2141-3. 
Loose Fill Insulation, Gyp.ite Vermiculite Telegrams: Gyproc, Glasgow. Midland District Sales Office: East Leake near Loughborough. Telephone: 
Insulating Plaster, DEKOOSTO Acoustic Plaster, East Leake 231. London Office: Bath House, 82 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone : Grosvenor 4617-9. 
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WEBBING. The most popular choice 
for canteens and assembly halls. The 
webbing has a certain “cushioning” 
effect yet it is treated to prevent 


PLYWOOD has not the same “give” 
as webbing, but being > is very 
comfortab le, and easily cleaned. 


M 102 | 


SLATS AND PLASTICS are gener- 
ally chosen when conditions ars 
necessarily on the rough side as 
are hardwearing and easily 


In its various styles of seating and back there are many thousands 
of this Cox model in use throughout the world. It is the logical 
choice for schools, canteens and assembly halls, where floor space 
must occasionally be cleared and the chairs stacked away quickly. 
The frame can be either stove-enamelled in colour or chrome-plated. 
Apply for catalogue to the address below 


COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD. 
WATFORD, HERTS Seat’ comfortably 
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WATCHING YOUR INTERESTS... 


500 degrees fahrenheit is normal temperature 
for us in our synthetic resin plants at Hull. 
These produce the material — tons at a time — 
which forms the basis for many of our paints. 


In general, however, we conduct our affairs with 
exemplary coolness. As a result, new 
productive techniques keep pace with unceasing 
laboratory experiments to ensure that there 

will always be enough of the very best paint 

... and that today’s best is always a 

notable advance on yesterday’s. 


The day he discovers Pammastic is a memorable 
one for any architect or interior decorator. 


PAMMASTIC — Blundell’s Plastic Emulsion 
Coating possesses remarkable characteristics which 
have been proved beyond doubt in practice. 

It has a delightful matt texture and needs no 
undercoat on a great variety of surfaces. 

It dries in an hour, is suitable for interior or 

: exterior use and can be washed and 

‘ scrubbed repeatedly. 


We shall be pleased to give you fuller 
information about PAMMASTIC — and 

its notable complementaries, PAMMEL — 
the luxury gloss enamel, and PAMMELETTE — 
Blundell’s superfine eggshell enamel. 


BLUNDELL 


Please write to: 
BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO., LTD - MAKERS OF PAINTS SINCE 1811 9 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 and HULL 


and at Bristol, Glasgow, Liverpool, Newcastle, West Bromwich, Bombay and Sydney. Associated Company at Valparaiso. 
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FOR SARKING 
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SISALKRAFT—reinforced, waterproof, pliable and 
clean—is specified for efficient and economical roof 


lining. 
Top sheet of Kraft paper. 
First layer of bitumen. SISALATION (Reflective Insulation) has all the ; 
virtues of SISALKRAFT with bright aluminium foil, 


on one or both sides, for highly effective THERMAL 


Bottom sheet of Kraft paper. | insulation. Technical information and samples on 


2 
3 
4. Cross sisal fibres. 
5 
6 


request. 


i 


AFT the Supreme Building Paper 


TRADE MARE 


Sole Distributors for British Sisalkraft Limited. Telephone: HOLborn 6949 (20 lines). 


(J.H.SANKEY & SON. Telegrams: Brickwork, Estrand, London. 


a ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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saves 


£5520 
months 


| at Germiston Works, Glasgow 


efore deciding to install this lining of }” “‘ Asbestolux ” board, 

backed by inorganic mat, it had been planned to use six 
boilers for heating at Germiston Works, Glasgow. With 
“* Asbestolux”’, three boilers only suffice. Average saving on 
coke for three boilers during the 26 winter weeks is £3,520. 
Write for details of the heat-insulating and structural advan- 
tages of “Asbestolux” for every type of industrial and 
domestic application. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD: 114-116 PARK STREET+ LONDON W.1- TEL: GROSVENOR 6022 
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The Same Heat 
capt 
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FALK, STADELMANN & CO. LTO 
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Messrs. Owen Owen of Coventry Architects otters & Harris 


/A.R.LB.A. 


GEORGE PARNALL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


CRAFTSMEN AND DESIGNERS 


4BEDFORDSQUARE;> LONDON: W.C.I MUSEUM 710! 


Review February 19 
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Pre-war quality for Post-war work 


Architects: Peacock & Bewlay 


Contractors for Bank fittings: Harris & Sheldon Ltd. 


Indian Silver Greywood in both solid wood 
and veneered panels was the principal 
material used for the decorative treat- 


ment of this important branch. 


WAilliam Mallinson 
and Sons I:.td. 


TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLYWOOD, ARMOURPLY, PANELS, COMPOSITE PARTITIONING AND INSULATING BOARDS 


130-150 HACKNEY ROAD 
Telephone: Shoreditch 7654 (10 lines) LONDON E.2 Telegrams: “Almoner," London 
. 
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14 in. by 6 in. floor beam (6 days old) during 
test to destruction. Load as above—5,200 Ibs. 
span 12 ft. 


FLOOR & ROOF BEAMS 


HOLLOW UP TO 51 ft. SPAN 

INVERTED TROUGH 

PRESTRESSED AND REINFORCED CONCRETE 
EX-FACTORY; DELIVERED; ERECTED 
LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


DOW-MAC (PRODUCTS) LTD 


Manufacturers, designers, constructors and patentees of normally reinforced and PRESTRESSED PRECAST CONCRETE 
using the Dow-Mac Patented Process with the largest up-to-date production facilities of their type in the world. 


RAILWAY SLEEPERS DECKING ; CONCRETE BUILDINGS 
BEARING PILES FLOOR BEAMS FENCING 

SHEET PILES FLOORING WALLING SLABS 
BRIDGE BEAMS TRANSMISSION POLES ROOF BEAMS 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS KERBS & SLABS COMPLETE ROOFS 


TALLINGTON STAMFORD LINCOLNSHIRE Telephone: Market Deeping 50! (10 lines). Telegrams: Dow-Mac Stamford. 
Works also at WARRENPOINT COUNTY DOWN NORTHERN IRELAND ‘Phone 265 


704 8 
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More and more architects are specifying oil firing for 
central heating plants in blocks of flats, hotels, offices and 
similar large buildings. 

The unique flexibility of oil firing is such that heat can be 
instantly, automatically and accurately controlled through 
the widest variations to meet peak loads. Outstanding 
cleanliness in use, high burning efficiency, negligible ash 
content . . . all lead to economies in handling costs, storage 
space and ash disposal. 

Esso Fuel Oil—delivered to your premises from distri- 
bution points located throughout the country—-may well 
be the answer to your heating problem. 


pays to say FUEL OILS 


FOR ALL HEATING APPLICATIONS 


@ For interesting and informative literature on this subject write to 
Esso Petroleum Company, Ltd., 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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Structure for 300 ft. Span Transporter Crane. Manufactured to the order of Mitchell Engineering Co. 


Power House Construction, Doncaster. All-welded 6 ft. dia. Gas Main. Multi-span all-welded construction. 


Whatever your choice of construction—Bolted, Riveted or Welded—our ait. 
- technical, production and erection Staff, with their long experience of all ah 


types of Steel Structures, are at your Service. 


WRIGHT, ANDERSON 


& CO. LTD. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS & BRIDGE BUILDERS G.P.O. Box 2. Gateshead 8, Co. Durham 
Telephone: Gateshead 72246 (3 lines) Telegrams: ‘Construct Gateshead’’ 
LONDON TECHNICAL OFFICES: Regent House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone HOLBORN 98!! 
CONTRACTORS TO GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS N.C.B. BRITISH RAILWAYS N.G.B. AND CROWN AGENTS FOR OVERSEA GOVERNMENTS AND ADMINISTRATION 
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Harrington Road Junior and Infants’ School 
Leyton Borough Council 


Architect: H. Conolly. F.R.I.B.A. 


PURPOSE MADE STEEL WINDOWS 


JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LIMITED - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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When it’s a 
veneers at Stratford, ranging throug 
ques i on oO the alphabet from Avodire to Zebrano. 
Among them it will be surprising if 
.* you don’t find the exact veneer the job 
or” demands. Right in quality, quantity 
ad and cut. If you would like to come 
alo and inspect our stocks, we 


should be happy to show you round: 
or write to the Gliksten Veneer 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN TIMBER 


4. GLIKSTEN & SON LIMITED, Carpenters Road,,London, £.15. Tel.; AMHerst 4444 and 5588. Liverpool Office: 87, Lord Street. Tel.; Central 7576 
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SOLID 


COVERED WITH 
“CHROMAS” COLOURED MASTIC 


A PAGE FROM OUR CONTRACTS BOOK have many advantages over suspended board and joist 


floors. Such floors are:— 


REEMA HOUSE. ces LANE, CORSHAM, WILTS. 


CHEAPER 
SOUTHCOURT ESTATYLESBURY, BUCKS. 30% on Level Sites 
15% on sites requiring rubble filling under 
PANT HILL HOUSING ST NEWBRIDGE, MON. foundations 


HILLS ESTATE, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, STAFFS. WARMER 


KEVINGTON SstATe. CRAY, ORPINGTON, KENT With “Chromas” flooring there are no 
ST. 


draughts, rooms retain their heat and a 
WYCHALL FARM ESTATE, sensi AM, WARKS. saving in fuel cost will therefore be effected 
K WORTH ESTATE 
DERBY, DERBYS. DAMP-PROOF 


**Chromas”’ resists all dampness and moisture 


ESTATE, 
HATTERS LANE TOTTERIDGE, BUCKS. 


ETTEN DON, ESSEX JOINTLESS 


ATES HOUS 


Floors are therefore completely hygienic 


SING ESTATE, 
HOERINCES RISBOROUGH, BUCKS. 


ELIMINATION OF DRY ROT 


“‘Chromas” floors are completely free from all 
risk of dry rot 


ES 


PTON-ON-CHERWELL, OXON 


ATE, 
WHITSTABLE, KENT 


FIRE-RESISTING 


A solid floor surfaced with “Chromas” will 
not ignite 


Our Technical Staff are at your service 


SPECIFY 


“CHROMAS” FLOORS by 
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The Glass Age Development Committee 


A committee of architects and engineers, convened by Pilkington Brothers Limited, is making 
proposals for the development of the Soho Area, which are being published in these 


advertisements. 


This Glass Age Development Committee consists of: 


G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A., Edward D. Mills, F.R.I.B.A., Ove Arup & Partners. 


THE 
SOHO PROJECT—3 


The three main development pro- 
posals are: 


i To. create a great weather- 
protected and air-conditioned 
shopping and office precinct, 
Sree of traffic but accessible for 
goods, private cars, helicopters, 
and existing public communica- 
tions. 


ii To create six 24-storey blocks 
of good-class residential flats. 


~ 


iii To create a spacious open-air 


entertainment centre, as a 
supplement to the existing 
indoor entertainment. 


All the proposals made for this 
project are practical possibilities. 
The techniques and materials to 
execute them exist now. A pre- 
liminary survey of the project 
and details of the Sub-Basement 
have already appeared. Further 
details are given on these two 
pages—others will be published 
in a future report. 


GROUND FLOOR 

OR STREET LEVEL 
The whole of the existing area 
is shown as an air-conditioned 
shoppingand office precinct. The 


ends of existing roads have been enclosed with glass and 
the whole area has been covered in by water gardens. The 
pattern of the existing streets has been maintained, but 


Theatres and Cinemas. 


certain blocks have been cleared to form agreeable pedes- 7 Restaurants, Shops, Offices, 


trian squares. The human scale of Soho, as it now exists, 


is retained. 


Pubs, Clubs, Houses etc. 
bd Lift to gardens and lower basement. 


Pedestrian entrances to 
SSS air-conditioned area, 


Ixvi 


KEY TO GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


Grass. 


24-storey blocks of 


flats. 
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View of St. Anne’s, Soho, seen 
from Shaftesbury Avenue. Cer- 
tain buildings have been removed 
to disclose this view. At each 
corner the entrances to the 
precinct can be seen. The three 
open spaces in this scheme have 
not been excavated, so that tall 
trees may be retained. 


This shows the central market, sur- 
rounded by shops, cafes, restaurants, 
and offices. The roof is formed by the 
glass underside of the bathing pool, 


which is shaped in the form of waves. 
(From below the bathers will appear 
like fish.) 
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PROGRESS WITH QUIETNESS 


Going back into the hustle and bustle of the office will come as a 


jolt. Clattering typewriters, chattering typists, bellowed telephone 
conversations, tramping footsteps up and down corridors all day 
long, the rattle of the tea trolley — how can anyone think, let alone 
work amid so much noise! Call in Cullum. Cullum will mop up 
noise for good .. . stop its perpetual tug-of-war with nerves... 


let you hear only what you want to hear. Call in Cullum now. 


THE ACOUSTIC CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS 


Concessionnaires for ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., FLOWERS MEWS, LONDON, N.19 Tel: ARC 2662 (4 lines) 
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600 up... 


In offices and factory 


administration buildings, wherever 
heavy inter-floor traffic is customary, 
Paternoster lifts are ideal. Consisting 


of a series of cabs carried on endless 


chains and travelling continuously in a 
clockwise direction, a Paternoster provides 
quick, easy transport for 600 ascending 


and 600 descending passengers each hour. 


Paternoster lifts offer other 
advantages in addition to high transportation ee 
performance. Continuous automatic operation % 


reduces waiting periods to the minimum, per- 

mits: simultaneous travel in both directions at all 
times, dispenses with the services of lift operators 
and lowers electricity charges by eliminating the con- 


stant starting of motors. Because of the Paternoster’s 


simple operating machinery, maintenance costs are negligible. 


Why not write for illustrated leaflet 


1005 which gives full particulars ? wW. & TA 
Suc. 


LIMITED 


DARTFORD, KENT 
Telephone: Dartford 3456 


London Office: 10 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 9811 
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The life so short... the craft so long to learn 


Hippocrates 


Given a round mallet in one hand and a chisel in the 
other, even a raw apprentice can make the wood chips 
fly. But only the true craftsman, wise in the subtleties of 
timber and graining, rich in experience and gifted 

with creative ability, can achieve the true majesty of 
wood-carving. Such men are rare but of those 
remaining, some of the most talented are to be found 
within the Maple-Martyn Organisation. 

You will meet their work, enduring as the craft itself, 

in fine residences and places of high office throughout 
the world—and on the high seas. In fact you will find 

it wherever the art of gracious living is perpetuated. 


FURNISHING & DECORATION - CONSTRUCTIONAL WOODWORK 
ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK LIGHTING - HEATING 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 
MAPLE & CO. LTD. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w.i 
in association with its subsidiary: H. H. MARTYN & COMPANY LIMITED, CHELTENHAM 


@ MC24 
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Gul ual adldd lip le 
number seven 


If you do not yet know the colour possibilities of this versatile product please write to:— 


JOSEPH FREEMAN, SONS & CO. LTD. 
CEMENTONE WORKS, WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W.18 


Telephone Telegrams 
VANdyke 2432 (5 lines) CEMENTONE WESPHONE LONDON 
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This fine ~~ yo Store in Plymouth was built between 1949 and 1951 


for Messrs. Dingle & Co. Ltd. The buildii 


33,000 sq. ft. 


It is easily and efficiently heated by 


stands on a site area of 


oil fuel. 
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NO COLD MORNINGS IN THIS STORE! 


It has an otl-fired heating system 


HIS NEW DEPARTMENT STORE in 
Plymouth was opened in 1951. It 
replaced premises which had been 
totally destroyed ten years earlier in the 
bombing of Plymouth. The whole of 
the new building, which is on a site area 
of 33,000 square feet, is warmed up 
quickly, to a pre-selected temperature, 
by an oil-fired heating system. That 
temperature is kept constant for as long 
as is desired—and all that is needed to 
change it is to re-set a dial. 
The steady, comfortable warmth is a 
great attraction both to customers and 


staff. Moreover, this most efficient of 
systems is also the easiest to maintain. 
In fact, it practically runs itself. There 
is no stoking. No ash to clear out. And 
there are no supply problems with oil 
fuel. The system is economical, too, 
because consumption of fuel can be 
kept to a minimum at night when the 
store is closed. 

These are advantages which you can- 
not afford to overlook when you are 
considering the installation of a heating 
system in any large building, be it shop 
or office block, hospital or school or, 


even, private residence. And when you 
go into the question of costs you 
will find that an oil-fired heating 
system is by no means an extravagance. 
If ever you would like practical advice 
on the application of oil-fired heating 
in specific instances, please write to 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Fuel Oil 
Dept. 8G, Shell-Mex House, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. A technical repre- 
sentative will be glad to get in touch 
with you and discuss the question, 
without, of course, placing you under 
any obligation. 
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BEVIN COURT 
Architects: Messrs. Skinner, 
Bailey & Lubetkin, A/A.R.1.B.A. 


BRADFORDS 
FOR 
CONCRETE DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


F. BRADFORD & CO. LTD - ANGEL ROAD : LONDON N.I8 - Tel: EDMonton 4267 
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Bradfords supplied the | e of the 
einforced wall slabs* for this building | 
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Plashet Grove Secondary Girls’ School 
East Ham Borough Council 


Architect: George Whitby, M.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 


PURPOSE MADE STEEL WINDOWS 


JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LIMITED - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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“Golly!..the Architect's given us Stelrads” 


Radiators in steel are the ideal heating medium, 
and Stelrads are the best of all. The steel columns, 
which are oxy-acetylene welded by a patented process, 
conduct heat quickly, and when required respond rapidly 
to changes in temperature. Maximum heating surface 
is, of course, desirable, and equally important is accessi- 
bility for cleaning. In Stelrad column radiators both are 
happily combined, their smooth steel surface taking 
paint very well with less tendency to harbour dust. 

Panel radiators are also a Stelrad feature, and 
our recent four angle bay window model is of special 
interest. Our catalogue will give you all the information 
you are likely to require, and a copy will gladly be sent 
you on request. 


Top illustration 
shows a three 
column Stelrad, 
and below a 
wall radiator. 


BRIDGE ROAD SOUTHALL MIDDLESEX TELEPHONE: SOUTHALL 2603 
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over 3,000 Plannair grilles, passing 
over 250,000 c.f.m. of warmed 
and filtered air, are installed 

at B.O.A.C.’s new Headquarters 
Building, London Airport. 


Plannair grilles are individually controlled, neat in 
appearance with adjustable louvres. They are 
installed as illustrated in the administrative 
departments, restaurant and canteen, transepts and 
instrument department, to give a lifetime of 
unobtrusive service. Our advisory engineers will 
be glad to explain the principle and practice of J 
Plannair grilles, fans and blowers to you. In the } SIR OWEN WILLIAMS AND PARTNERS. 
first instance, write for details. i E WINGFIELD BOWLES AND PARTNERS. 
i 


CONSULTING ARCHITECT: 


VENTILATION CONTRACTORS: 
THE NORRIS WARMING CO. LTD. 


PLANNAIR LTD PLANNAIR 


TRADE MARK 


WINDFIELD HOUSE, EPSOM ROAD, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY re 


TELEPHONE: LEATHERHEAD 4091/3 AND 2231 TELEGRAMS AND CABLES: PLANNAIR LEATHERHEAD 
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Strength —with a pedigree 


There is nothing haphazard about steel: from the selected raw materials 
fed into the blast furnace, then throughout every stage of steelmaking 
and rolling the finished steel ‘sections’, the pedigree and properties of every 
piece of steel are accurately recorded. 


It is the most compact, homogeneous and resilient structural medium. 

The characteristics of steel are consistent and beyond conjecture, 
calculations are straightforward, and the steel members are accurately 
prepared —in specialized workshops. Steelwork is the outstanding structural 
medium and the British structural steelwork industry is at your service, with 
well-equipped fabricators throughout the country. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. ASSOCIATION 
ARTILLERY HOUSE, ARTILLERY ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Farewell to Gane’s 


The news of the closing down of Gane’s is a 
shock which will be felt far beyond the bounds 
of Bristol, and the production of an illustrated 
booklet called A Swan Sings, commemorating 
the firm, only makes us feel the shock more 
painfully, in spite of the fact that the book 
(by Howard Wadman) repeats no doubt Mr. 
Geoffrey Gane’s own words in saying that the 
ste}; was taken ‘calmly, deliberately, and in 
the best of spirits.” Mr. Gane is 76, he had 
bec a leader in the early days of the DIA, he 
ren ained a leader when he asked Marcel 
Bruer to design the furniture of his own 
house and a little later, in 1936, an exhibition 
pavilion at the Royal West Show—the first 
pie e of random rubble in the Modern Move- 
ment in England. Mr. Gane is genuinely 
pleased with the spreading of a better taste in 
furniture since the war, and if he decided to 
close down rather than to rebuild on an 
adequate scale after the loss of his showrooms 
and workshops in the war, his reason was that 
‘the big furniture factories have learnt a great 
deal about design, and their productions can 
satisfy all but the most exacting demands. 
The levelling of income and taste has made it 
virtually impossible to maintain the highest 
standard of quality, but the same process has 
raised the general standard to a remarkable 
extent.’ The booklet also tells us much of 
Gane’s social work inside and outside shop 
and workshop, and of prices, working con- 
ditions and humorous oddities of the Victorian 
decades. The illustrations are of pieces in the 
Jacobethan and the Louis tastes, and in the 
Voysey as well as the Mackintosh fashions 
(both 1908) before modern pieces are reached. 
The printing by the Shenval Press is excellent, 
and the 5s. which is charged to those who 
wish to buy it goes to the newly founded Gane 
Trust. 


The National Trust 

Among the factors which shape the English 
scene, the activities of the National Trust 
should not be overlooked. To most persons 
interested in architecture the Trust is simply 
a body which conserves old properties of 
esthetic or historic value, but even this 
function involves it largely in farming and 
forestry, and in places which are often quite 
remote from the hillside and coastal areas 
where its purely landscape activities are mostly 
concentrated. The Trust’s Report for 1953-4 
teveals that it owns over 800 farms, so that 
it must now be one of the largest organizations 
ultimately responsible for the management of 
agricultural land in the country, and thus 
hes a direct or indirect influence on the colour 
and texture of a great deal of rural scenery. 
But beside this particular kind of active 
interest in landscape, the Trust also adopts a 
pcsitive attitude to other bodies which affect 


scenery, and the Report not only contains a 
note expressing concern at the inadequacies 
of the 1947 Town and Country Planning Act, 
and at the ‘loading’ of area planning com- 
mittees by groups interested in the exploita- 
tion of the countryside, but also records the 
Trust’s active intervention at the public 
enquiry on the South Orbital Road scheme on 
behalf of scenic beauties which are not even 
Trust property. 

For the rest, the Report reveals a steady 
progress and expansion of conservation work, 
both in buildings and land, and impressive 
additions to its holdings in both categories, 
but its Finances grow, for reason’s beyond 
the Trust’s direct control, more confusing 
to the layman every year, since many bequests 
are earmarked for specific purposes, and 
where a property so endowed shows a profit 
the surplus cannot be put to the Trust’s 
general account, though that account must 
make good any losses incurred by such 
properties. Relief of this situation would 
require delicate administrative action, at a 
higher level than the Trust itself, but all 
amateurs of architecture and landscape must 
hope that some such action will be 
forthcoming. 


The British Council 

The British Council’s Report for the 
operational year 1953-4 is the first to appear 
since the Drogheda Committee made its 
enquiry into the Council’s working and 
economy. The Council has to report what is, 
in fact, an heroic effort in the face of con- 
siderable difficulties—services maintained in 
spite ,of crippling cut-backs in allocation of 
funds and in spite of continuous and unin- 
formed hostility on the part of certain sections 
of the press. 

These achievements are acknowledged by 
the Drogheda Committee, and the Council 
expresses its gratitude for this, but it has also 
gone on record with its disquiet—which 
many persons will share—at some other 
aspects of the Committee’s findings. Or, 
rather, with the assumptions on which these 
findings are based. It is clearly implied, for 
instance, that the Council’s main function is to 
serve as a weapon in the Cold War, and 
therefore that its activities in western 
European Countries can be cut to the bone, 
since these areas are politically reliable. The 
effect of such action, which is already under 
way, is to leave Europe open for a straight 
fight between the Cominform and the Voice of 
America—a situation in which the forceful 
voicing of the British passion for compromise 
and toijeration could be of salutary effect. 

But the Drogheda Committee seem also 
to be quite unaware of the positive harm done 
to British standing by the process of letting 
Europe alone. The effect of the Council’s 
inability to support strong British representa- 
tion at the Miian Triennale, or the various 
conferences of the Association Internationale 
des Critiques d’ Art, has been to cause damage 
to British prestige in these fields, while its 
inability to maintain a strong representation 
of British architecture and industrial design 
(at anything except trade fairs) is probably 
damaging our overseas trade as well as our 
cultural standing. 
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TCPA Journal 

The official organ of the TCPA, currently 
known as Town and Country Planning, its third 
name, celebrated its jubilee in October last, 
having started in 1904 its fifty-year advocacy 
of the Howardian ideal of the good life at 
twelve houses to the acre. Quotations from 
early issues of the journal which appear in this 
issue give an illuminating picture of the 
atmosphere of transcendental sociology and 
sheer Anglo-Saxon eccentricity in which the 
Garden City movement first became conscious 
of itselfi—Ebenezer Howard expressing the 
belief that property-interests (like the ideal 
socialist state) would eventually wither away, 
and G. K. Chesterton suggesting that the 
modern city should be regarded as a joke, and 
London as a fad. Other quotations give one 
some idea of the solid organization and astute 
management which brought the Garden City 
ideal so close to fruition (though one suspects 
that there must still remain a fascinating 
secret history for some future historian to 
relate). And there is one quotation which sug- 
gests that in spite of recent polemics, Town 
and Country Planning secretly understands 
and delights in the true nature—the virtues 
and the vices—of city life. It is from Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s Body, is 
reprinted without any comment except the 
title ‘Lyricism of Urbanity’ and reads: 

Out of John Brown’s sinews the tall Sky- 

scrapers grow 

Out of his heart the chanting buildings rise, 

Rivet and Girder, Motor and Dynamo, 

Pillar of smoke by day and fire by night, 

The steel-faced cities rising to the skies, 

The whole enormous and rotating cage 

Hung with hard jewels of electric light. 


AIA at Mid-century 

The American Institute of Architects, which 
has only two years to go before it puts its 
century up (founded in 1857) has indicated its 
concern at the state of architecture in the 
middle of the American Century by issuing 
two substantial volumes under the general 
title of The Architect at Mid-Century. These 
are the reports of the commission, under the 
chairmanship of Edwin S. Burdell, which has 
been investigating the state of the profession 
in USA, but they cover a rather different 
field from that which might have been expected. 
Volume One, under the editorship of Turpin 
Bannister, is somewhat misleadingly called 
Evolution and Achievement, since it deals only 
with the professional, rather than archi- 
tectural, side of the architectural profession, 
and the great bulk of the book is concerned with 
the education and registration of architects 
rather than their products. The spectre which 
seems to haunt this aspect of American 
architecture is the Ecole des Beaux Arts, to 
which continual reference is made as cause, 
influence or example to various features of the 
profession. 

The second volume Conversations Across the 
Nation, edited by Francis Bellamy, records 
‘ten private conversations among selected 
groups of highly intelligent Americans on the 
immediate future of our country, and the kind 
of professional education which that future calls 
on our educators to provide for our young men 
and women.’ Such a manifestation of sympo- 
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siomania (the phrase ‘sixty-four dollar question’ 
appears in the first thirty lines of the preface) 
would seem to most people on this side of the 
Atlantic an embarrassing crystallization in 
black and white of opinions aired under con- 
ditions of rather high-flown conviviality, an 
all-too-willing submission to the tyranny of the 
tape recorder, but its mere existence throws an 
oblique light on the mentality of the profession 
in America, provided some social psychologist 
can interpret it for us. 


Architects in this Issue 


Architects of Champion Pub (see pages 135 to 
140). John and Sylvia Reid. Born in 1925, both 
trained at the Polytechnic, Regent Street. He was 
commissioned in the Green Howards and served 
four years in West Africa and the Middle East. 
Started in private practice together in 1951. 
Their work includes private houses, office interiors 
for Davis, Belfield and Everest, museum cases (in 
collaboration with Robin Day) for British Trans- 
port Commission and furniture for the Stag 
Cabinet Co., Ltd. They are consultants to the 
Lighting Division of Thorn Electrical Industries 
Ltd., and were awarded a silver medal at the 
Xth Triennale, Milan, for a lighting fitting. Their 
hobbies are architecture and music. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tremadoc 
To the Editors, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sirs,—Some comment or publicity on the 
alterations made in Tremadoec Square, North 
Wales, is long overdue (see A.R. Nov. 1954). 

Iam very glad that Mr. Gordon Cullen questions 
the use of crazy paving on the pavement 
extensions. I can only suggest that it is a mental 
hangover from the twenties of this century, that 
such is suitably rustic or old fashioned enough to 
blend with the fine old buildings here. 

I must point out, however, that Mr. Cullen 
might have given further and more rational 
criticism. We have needed this for three or four 
years and failed to get it. Most of the alterations 
made have been in the spirit of the crazy paving. 

In the first place, ornamentation was the aim, 
then a plea for traffic safety was a necessity; 
essential economy and functionalism have been 
overlooked, which could have incorporated all 
desirable characteristics. 

Yours, etc., 
ISABEL STEINTHAL. 


Hunstanton 
To the Editors, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Strs,—The services rendered by the arcut- 
TECTURAL REVIEW to the cause of architecture 
by publishing the photographs of the Hunstanton 


Tremadoc. 


School (see A.R. Sept. 1954) are of greater import- 
ance than one at first realizes. 

The inhuman brutality with which it strikes one 
is so violent that there is no doubt that it must 
have shaken even the most die-hard ‘pseudo- 
modernist.’ 

As regards the comments that accompanied the 
illustrations they may be regarded either as a 
spasm of bigoted paroxism or the eloquence of a 
new type of dangerous eclecticism. 

Yours, etc., 
Alexandria, Egypt. E. D. VASSILIADIS. 

N.B.—I am a Greek architect at present work- 
ing in Egypt. I have studied architecture in 
England and have come to love the warm, human 
quality of its architecture. I consider the Hunstan- 
ton School not only a bad piece of architecture 
but also utterly un-English. 

Obelisk at Reading 
To the Editors, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Srirs,—Many and various are the vicissitudes to 
which some of our smaller architectural gems have 
been subjected. Below is a particularly pernicious 
example—the fine Portland stone obelisk in the 
Market Place at Reading. This feature was giver. 
to the town by Mr. Edward Simeon in 1804, 
together with a trust of £1,000 in consols for its 
maintenance, and for a long period its three lamps 
played their part in illuminating the town. 

When these lamps were superseded by modern 
lighting methods, the obelisk, instead of being 
accorded the courtesy due to an elegant piece of 
architecture, was treated with contempt. Hemmed 


in by two public conveniences, a ventilating shaft, 
and a wooden shelter, and with its iron lamp- 
holders truncated, it now stands as a monument 
not to the generosity of Mr. Simeon, but to the 
lack of taste which prevails among some civic 
authorities. 


Yours, etc., 
London. Dorotuy Srroup. 
Coade Stone 
To the Editors, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Sirs,—My attention has been drawn to a 
reference to the Geffrye Museum in an article by 
S. B. Hamilton on ‘Coade Stone’ in your November 
issue. Under an illustration of a Coade group 
east for the Pelican Office in Lombard Street 
the writer states that this is ‘now moved to the 
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Geffrye Museum.’ 

In point of fact the group was moved here in 
1934; it had been in a very bad state of repair 
for ten years or more, was repaired two years 
ago and has been covered from view since that 
time. It is feared that further damage might 
result from exposing the group and for some time 
an alternative site has been under consideration, 
The group is to be moved but at the moment of 
writing no decision has been reached regarding its 
ultimate home. 


Yours, etc., 
London. M. Harrison (Mrs.) 
Curator. 
Coade Stone 


In the article on Coade Stone published i: our 
November issue, illustrations 19 and 21 on page 
300 were transposed; in fact the Bligh tomb ‘s 19 
and the Sealy tomb is 21. On page 297, se-ond 
column, line 11, two sentences have been run 
together and should read: 

*. . . an actual but later example with the pro- 
portions of height to breadth adjusted to suit a 
low-pitched pediment is shown in 20. His fig ires 
of a Charity School Boy and Girl, 9, are still 1» be 
seen above the doorways of schools of the per od.’ 

On page 301, the Royal Society of Arts bui) ling 
was included among those in which Coade S one 
had been used. In fact, the ornament on the 
rear elevation, though carried out in the :‘yle 
of the original building, is modern and no of 
Coade Stone. 

Intelligence 

A Gold Coast Society of Architects has receitly 
been fora-ed, one of their functions being to provide 
information on local conditions to architects )ro- 
posing to go to the Gold Coast. Information may 
be obtained from the Acting Secretary, Arthur 
Lindsay, P.O. Box 13438, Accra. 
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Office Extension in Middlesex 

The blocks for the colour half-tones on pag’s 
102 and 103 were made available by the courte -y 
of Messrs. Technicolor. 
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“Stratford”—deep textured upholstery and curtain fabric as shown at 
the Triennale Exhibition in Milan by Tibor Reich, in deep Midnight 
Purple. Woven by Tibor Ltd., Stratford-on-Avon. The ‘‘Arran”’ chair 
designed by R. E. Long is upholstered in Tibor’s three-tone Green 
“Argyle” check contrasted with ‘‘Stratford’’ texture. Manufactured by 
R. S. Stevens Ltd., Walthamstow, London. ‘‘Cheetah’’—two-tone Black/ 
Forest Wilton Banbury carpet manufactured by I. and C. Steele and Co. 
of Bloxham, Banbury; design, Tibor Reich, F.S.I.A. 
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case for solid fuel? 


The Coal Utilisation Council’s chief aim is to secure the efficient 
use of solid fuel in British homes. Not simply in the interests 
of coal, but in the interest of the private consumer and the 
community, for, as the Simon Report says, “ solid fuel, burned 
in efficient appliances for continuous heating of rooms or of water, 
costs the householder about half as much as gas or electricity and 
uses about half as much coal ”’. 


What the C.U.C. is doing to help 


Every six months the C.U.C. issues a list of Recommended Domestic 
Solid-Fuel Appliances. All appliances on this list have been tested to 
ensure a high standard of efficiency, durability and economy. In the 
interest of your clients and your firm, it pays to consult this list when 
recommending domestic solid-fuel appliances for any purpose. 


‘Because recommended solid-fuel appliances must be correctly 
installed, if they are to be fully efficient, the C.U.C. also provides a 
service of instruction on installation for architects’ and builders’ staffs, 
and all authorities concerned with building or converting houses. 
Two-day courses on fixing are held at the C.U.C. Training Centre in 
London. For builders’ staffs unable to attend these, special one-day 
courses are held at Technical Colleges in various parts of the country. 


In both cases, the instruction is given by experts, with plenty of 
practical demonstrations. Direct enquiries on the scope of these 
training courses should be made to the C.U.C. at the address below—or 
to any of the C.U.C. Information Centres which appear on the right. 


Issued by the 
COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 


Ixxx 


Are you getting the full facts on the 


Practical help for 
architects and builders 


At the Coal Utilisation Council 
Training Centre in London, courses 
are held for builders’ staffs on the 
correct fixing of modern solid-fuel 
appliances. Similar Coal Utilisation 
Council courses are also arranged 
at many Technical Colleges. 


C.U.C. Information Centres 


Birmingham 

2 Burlington Passage, New Street 
(Midland 5133) 

Bristol 

5 Broad Quay, City Centre (Bristol 21227) 

Cambridge 

24 St. Andrew’s Street (Cambridge 55274) 

Cardiff 

9 Castle Street (Cardiff 28266) 

Glasgow 

341 Bath Street, C.2 (Douglas 8294) 

Leeds 

99 Albion Street (Leeds 3-4371/2) 

London 


The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, W.C.1 
(Museum 5400) 


Manchester 

257 Deansgate (Blackfriars 2852) 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

18 Saville Row (Newcastle 21666) 
Nottingham 


4 and 6 St. Peter’s Gate (Nottingham 47000) 


Important C.U.C. Publications 


** List of Recommended Domestic 
Solid-Fuel Appliances ”’ 


** Warmer Homes with Solid Fuel ”’ 


** Make your House Cosier in Winter ”’ 
(nsulation booklet) 


** Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats ”’ 


**Architectural Design Data’’ (Fuel hand- 
ling and storage for larger buildings) 


A complimentary copy of any of the 
above will be sent on request. 
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This month’s cover contrasts the old and the 
new in passenger lifts: the old represented by a 
deceptively simple illustration of an aero-hydraulic 
installation from an early catalogue of the Roux- 
Combaluzier company, who installed the lifts of the 
Eiffel Tower; the new by a drawing by Bryan 

whose work regularly appears in 
SKILL, of a contemporary Marryat-Scott lift 
in all its necessary complexity. A feature on lifts 
and elevators appears in SKILL, on pp. 140-146, 
but the contemplative reader will find a certain 
relevance:also to the article Embodiments by D. E. 
Harding on pp. 94-99, which considers the 
evolution of buildings as organisms. 
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84 Frontispiece 


85 The Walled Eye by Hugh Casson 
Peking is a planned city, set down without 
visible topographical excuses, in the middle 
Of a plain. But since it was founded as a 
temple-city, its site was decided by ritual 
considerations, and now that it is a metropolis 
it-has its own destiny irrespective of topo- 
graphy. But its great fame is as a work 
of’ art— immediately comprehensible at a 
glance. Within a square grid of boule- 
vards, low houses and courtyard trees, 
tise the temples and the palaces, and the 
two aftificial mounds of the Imperial City, 
the only strong accents on 4 level skyline 
which has remained unchanged for centuries. 
Within the Forbidden City itself this sense 
of unchanged permanence is even stronger, 
but so worked upon by pictorial and poetic 
sensibility that the result is one of the 
wonders of the world. Through successions 
of courts and terraces, halls and pavilions, 
subtle changes of scale and emphasis, level 
and axis, give life to a scene in which every 
column and roof is the same. In the gardens 
this poetic and pictorial sensibility reveals 
itself in the Chinese passion for natural 
and fantastic forms—contorted trees and 
curious rocks, which have become almost 

bolic of the and strangeness 


of Chinese coltute in Western eyes. When. 


there is added to this the inevitabie un- 
familiarity of everything behind the Iron 
Curtain, then the Orient has become 
mysterious once more. Yet, however bizarre 
and fantastic the scene, Peking’s architecture 
with its peculiar balance of magic and 
mathematics can be trusted to steady the 
eye and balance the mind. 


88. Flats in Holford Square, Finsbury: 
Architects, Skinner, Bailey and 
Lubetkin 


94 Embodiments by D. E. Harding a 
house is not a machine for living in, but an 
organism for living through—this is the 
theme of Mr. Harding’s attempt to re- 
examine the relationship between man and 
architecture. Bodily speaking, the human 
race has failed to develop any functional 
specializations, and man is therefore in- 
capable of realizing his more specialized 
ambitions without making use of some 
adaptive appliance or other to extend his 
person. The artefacts with which he extends 
himself are often less replaceable than 
organs of his body—he has more reason 
to fear the loss of a few slates than a few 
hairs, roof-nails than toc-nails. Language 
bears out this animated view of architecture 
and speaks of the house as if it were a 
living organism. From this is developed the 
concept of the total organism of man—the 
human being and all his ancillary equipment 
which he uses and renders part of himself, 
In developing and refining this equipment 
man telescopes the evolutionary process 
which has produced his inner organism, 
—architecture is biology up to date. Archi- 
tecture viewed thus, as an extension of the 
client’s person and personality, calls for 
an overhaul of many of our basic methods of 
design, particularily of design for the un- 
specific mass client, for architecture is one 
of the important. ways in which men. vary. 


100° Office Extension in Middlesex: 
Architects, Gooday and Noble 


108 The English Origins of Art Nouveau 
by Robert Schmutzler The impact of 
Aubrey Beardsley on Continental Art 
Nouveau is generally recognised as an 
historical fact, but it produced results 
which suggest a throw-back to: an earlier 
generation of English artists. Thus 
there appears in the German magazine 
Pan in the nineties a type of feminine 
beauty which can be traced, back to the 
earliest works of Rossetti. It is from instances 
such as this that Herr Schmutzler develops 
his investigation and is able to Show a fer 
longer history and prehistory than has 
generally been accepted. vital years 
immediately before the appéarance of the 
style on the Continent are shown to be 
marked by highly prophetic activities in the 
circle of Mackmurdo and. tie. Century 
Guild, who anticipated the characteristic 
forms by nearly a decade. The work of 
Rossetti and Whistler is also seen to be full of 
anticipations of Art Nouveau decoration, 
and the trail leading back om this side, as 
well as that through the Arts and Crafts, 
eventually runs back to Christoplter Dresser, 
Owen Jones, the sponsors of the Great 
Exhibition and the Art-school reformers of 
the mid-century. Indeed Jones had written, 
as early as 1846, of creating a new decorative 
style itidependent of architecture, and his 
studies in ornament had laid the founda- 
tions of that flat, linear and vegetable style 
which was eventually to spring up in the 
last decade of the century. 
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133 Landscape 
Skill 
135 Interiors? “The Champion’ Public 


House in Wells St., W.1: Archi- 
tects, Jokn and Sylvia Reid 


140 Techniques: Lifts by John Voelcker 


In 1939 he published a novel. His contribution 
in this issue is based on part of his recently 


important competitions—for 
old people's housing in Haifa; for the municipal 
theatre in Tel Aviv; and for the cultural centre in 
the Hadar Hacarmel quarter of Haifa—as a result 
of which he is now working on the theatre thore. 
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121 Israel Scrapbook by S, Gilead- 
Gromet The peculiar conditions of Israe!— 
a new state with a growing population whose 
& = demand for immediate accommodation was 4 
matched by the absence of any building 
wide differences of climate and social 
architecture a unique local flavour, unlike 
: that of other countries where the Inter- é 
ae national Modern style has had to adapt 
+ itself to a highly specialised environment, é 
; In this survey Mr. Gilead-Gromet, an 3 
architect practising in Israel, discusses and 
129 Books 
130 Criticism 
132 Exhibitions 
a The Authors p. £. Harding, of Sandon & 
Harding, was trained at University College, 3 
London, has worked for eight years in India and i 
’ at present is in private practice in Suffolk, his ie 
native county. Has been a student of philosophy “ 
and kindred subjects for many years, and has 3 Oe z 
contributed articles to Theology and other journals. fe : 
published book The Hierarchy of Heaven and Earth. Fe, 
Robert Schmutzler, born 1921. Educated at home y 
and later in the Askanisches Gymnasium, because a 
it was one of the few schools in Berlin where after Re: 
1933 Greek was taught. Holiday journeys to te 
France, Denmark and Switzerland. War service . 
in Southern Russia and later in Western Germany. De 
Studied first Greek archaeology and then history ; 
of art at Tubingen, several times interrupted by ee 
the necessity of earning money. So impressed with pe 
the beauties of England that he returned in 1952 ie 
for almost a year to collect material for his thesis " 
on William Blake and the English origins of Art F 
' Nouveau, During this time, he says, the most | 
fascinating sights in London were Bedford Square, 
and the blue Persian cats sitting in graceful attitudes eS 
on the front-door-steps of the cream-coloured ' 
houses of Belgrayia. S. M. Gilead-Grome? was born fa 
in Poland in 1922, and went tc Israel in 1933, ' Es 
where he studied architecture at the Hebrew 
Technical Institute in Haifa and graduated in 1945, bd, 
Worked as assistant in various offices, and “3 
joined the Hamehandes co-operative of architects 
and planners who specialize in work on rural ee, 
settlements, community centres and public build- Kis 
ings. A philateiist and visiting instructor at the ‘4 
Haifa Institute where he studied, he has gained am 
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The red and gold sequence of ordered, but diversified, 
spaces through which the visitor moves in the 
Forbidden City of Peking, are considered by Sir Hugh 
Casson, who made the sketch opposite “ei” 
wrote the article below, to be one of the 

ouistanding impressions of his recent visit to China, 
for they exemplify, in a particularly striking way, the 
manner in which a rigid and ritualistic mathematical 
order is given life by poetic and pictorial imagination— 
observe here the startling effect of the grossly over-scale 
vase, and the subtle change of emphasis given by the 
flight of steps which lifts the all-too-regular paved walk 
into a pavilion which lies mostly off the visual azis 

of the scene. 


THE WALLED EYE 


SIR HUGH CASSON VISITS PEKING 


Peking is a planned city. Pay it the compliment then, if you can, of arriving by air. For 
it is a place to be seen first from above—a box, as it were, with the lid off: 

There it’ sits, flat, four square, ruled and patterned, grey-roofed and golden tiled, 
bang in the middle of a sepia landscape, as self-assured and inexplicable as a dog biscuit 
on a beach. Why is it there and not somewhere else? There seems to be no river ford, 
no harbour, no mountain pass to justify the choice of site. 

But of course to ask such a question is asign of western obtuseness. Only a barbarian 
would forget that Peking is not so much a city as a temple. It is the home of the Son 
of Heaven, and as such it has been placed and planned by magic and ritual rather than 
by common sense or the demands of trade. 

Yet once on the ground and within the safety of those. great ea Le wails built 
to shut out the bandits, the mountain winds, the rhythmic drudgery of peasant life, 
Peking becomes more than a city, more even than a temple. It becomes a metropolis— 
a place that has its own laws, character, history and destiny. Although of course it 
can supply everything, from coffins to fried fish-lips, that any one of its three million 
citizens may need at any hour of the day or night, Peking does not live by trade alone. 
A true metropolis, it is concerned with things of the mind. It is the home of learning 
and entertainment. It is international. Like a great exhibition it is full of crowds, music, 
clamour, wealth, squalor, bustle and glare. 


City, temple, metropolis, Peking is all of these, but to the world it is famous. most’ 


of all as a work of art. There are perhaps more beautiful cities.in the world, but 
few surely more immediately comprehensible at a glance. Climb the forty feet to the 
ramparts of the Tartar city wall, and look north-wards. Behind. you. stretches. the 
countryside, its flat fields peppered with disused temples, and half-ruined tombs, with 
smoking factory chimneys, and busy building sites—a landscape being visibly trans- 
formed and in which the white noodles hung up in the sun fly like flags of surrender. 
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THE WALLED EYE 


Before you, in contrast, lies a city that, like the civilization it serves, seems at first 
glance to have remained stationary for centuries—a city of low grey houses, seamed 
by tiny alleys, and geometrically dissected by great boulevards laid out ‘by Kubla 
Khan. The houses—Rasmussen calls them ‘petrified tents’—are built round miniature 
courtyards each of which contains a tree, so that in summer the eye commands a giant 
walled garden five miles across. Above this green and leafy sea ride the palaces and 
temples of the Imperial and Forbidden Cities—‘the greatest palace that ever was’ wrote 
Marco Polo—golden roofed, emerald-eaved, scarlet walled, their royal height un- 
challenged by the homes of citizens. Above these again, but still within the Imperial 
City, rise two artificial mounds, one decked with pavilions, the other crowned with a 
white whisky-bottle shaped pagoda. A haze of charcoal smoke hangs over the scene 
and through it drifts the city’s noise—clamorous and bewildering—bells, gongs, horns, 


drums, shouts, rattles, and snatches of music. 


All seems to be as it was—as we have heard tell. 
Descend again into the streets and the impression of 
being in another century as well as in another land 
remains, The great boulevards—once reserved for 
Imperial use only—are flanked by sidewalks still 
kept broad enough not only to walk upon but to act 
as open-air workshops and bazaars—places where a 
man can get a mule shod, a chair mended or just a 
quick haircut. The smaller streets in the centre areas, 
single-storeyed or faced with phoney fronts like Main 
Street in a Western film, are lined with shops that 
still sell at the front what is made at the back, and 
the noise of manufacture—hammering, sawing, tin- 
beating—competes with the clamour of the crowds. 
And in the narrowest streets of all, the blind walls 
of which are so close that it is sometimes possible 
almost to touch both of them with outstretched 
arms, the traditional cries of the street vendors—the 
knife-sharpener, the toy-seller, the palmist—are still 
to be heard. ; 

Everywhere are the traditional colours of the past— 
the grey of buildings, the blue of the people’s A 0 
the occasional flash of scarlet from a flag or scarf. 
Above the head and against the china-blue sky the 
thin black scribble of the wires weave a mad cat’s- 
cradle over the roofs of the city. Yet neither this 
wirescape, nor the trams and the Cadillacs, not even 
the Croydonesque silhouettes of the few recent public 
buildings, can destroy this feeling of being in a place 
unchanged. 

Within the walls of the Forbidden City this feeling 
of antiquity becomes almost overpowering in effect. 
It is true that, however ancient they may look, many 
of the buildings are in fact not very old. The Chinese 
seem to care little for permanence in architecture— 
why incidentally, one wonders, in a country almost 
without timber do they build so consistently in 
wood?—and there is scarcely a pavilion or a temple to 
be seen that has not been remodelled, restored or 
even rebuilt, perhaps several times during its life. The 
escorting guide may describe a building as being four- 
teenth century when in fact it was completely rebuilt 
after a fire in 1900. Yet the information is not so mis- 


leading as you might onppeee. for both planning and 
detail are governed not by fashion nor by period but 
by ritual, and are thus easily reproduced. Every stone, 
every column, every brick is placed according to the 
convictions of a culture, So rigid are these rules that 
a student asked to measure up a group of temples in a 
distant province need only discover the dimensions of 
one column and take a few photographs, and from 
these he can supply the rest. And yet the effect of 
such standardization is not.sterile, boring nor repellent, 
for upon this rigid geometrical skeleton of courtyard 
and stair, of bridge and temple has everywhere been 
grafted the imagination of the poet and the painter. It 
is this combination of mathematics and magic that 
makes Peking one of the wonders of the world. 
There can be few more visually exciting experiences 
than to wander through the courts of this walled 
series of cities as through the rooms of some vast 
roofless mansion. First the great approach, paved and 
straight, that even within living memory was lined 
every day at dawn by kneeling elephants who guarded 
the approach of Court officials and mandarins.* 
Then through the Great Gateway with the courtyards 
set about with halls of state designed for splendid 
ceremonials. Each hall is surrounded with smaller 
halls and pavilions, with terraces, bridges, staircases 
and ramps all in marching, rhythmic perspective. 
Every column, every roof, every silhouette and eve 
colour is the same—yet all are different because eac 
time they are viewed from a slightly different aspect 
or different level. Courts give way to temples, to 
stairways, to courts again. Everywhere roofs are 
golden, ceilings blue, green and gold, walls and 
columns blood-red. The floors inside and out are 
carefully paved, great marble slabs, diagonally tooled 
along the main pathways—elsewhere grey rectangular 
bricks or stones. Balustrades are of white marble, 
richly carved. Bronze vessels as high as your hat 
stand sentinel beneath trees every branch of which 
has been studied and, if necessary, twisted in growth 
to create the required effect. Within the State rooms 


* Sir Osbert Sitwell records that these elephants were accorded princely 
rank and similar remuneration. 
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are set out the furniture, the silks, the bronzes and 
porcelains that once belonged to. the Imperial Court— 
some beautiful, some strangely hideous—carved 
monkeys made out of what looks like chocolate 
spaghetti; cranes in coloured cloisonné; clocks let 
into the bellies of marble elephants. Owing to the risk 
of fire no buildings are fitted with electric lighting, 
and in the scarlet twilight of these great halls the 
atmosphere is sinister and smells of tyranny. 

But once outside in the gardens and grottoes of the 
surrounding parks the magic returns. Here the 
visitor strolls through a legendary world, through 
arbours overlooking a lake, or along paths bordered 
with exquisite patterns carried out in coloured pebbles. 
There are pavilions for watching butterflies, galleries 
for listening to birds, staircases to inspect at closer 
quarters the delicate colour and form of a peony 
tree in blossom. There are rocks chosen in the quarry 
for their strange shape and transported many hundreds 
of miles to stand in carefully disposed positions, There 
are gaily-coloured arcades leading into tiny courtyards 
where lotus leaves wave slowly like elephants’ ears 
above silent secret pools. Everywhere through door- 
ways and openings of various sizes and set at various 
levels the eye catches a memory of what has been 
passed and a hint of what is yet to come, until it 
becomes giddy with looking, and is only restored to 
balance by the square comfort of the enclosing walls. 

These parks and palaces, except for a few areas 
reserved for official use, are now all open to the 
public. All day they are thronged with visitors 
who gaze with mild astonishment at the Imperial 
relics, and photograph each other endlessly in the 
pale hot sunshine. Aproned tots from some neigh- 
bouring nursery school, groups of soldiers, Hero 
workers from the factories of Mukden, European 
delegates, family parties surge to and fro in the 
marble courtyards like blue waves beating upon some 
stony shore. These daily crowds here, cheerful and 
busy as they seem, are to the Western eye at least 
unwelcome. Unlike Versailles and Hampton Court, 
which seem to need the movement of great crowds 
to complete the scene and bring it once more to life, 
the architecture and the layout of the Forbidden 
City demand either emptiness or a movement as 
formal and determined as a dance. The traveller 
will probably find the atmosphere more romantically 
agreeable at dusk or in the early morning when 
visitors are few and his mind can provide and control 
the colour and placing of the supers he needs to people 
his exotic stage. It is only in quiet that it is possible 
to catch that faint yet perceptible odour of strangeness 
which is distilled from every stone and golden tile, 
from every pool and blossom in this legendary place— 
a strangeness which has become even sharper under 
the impact of recent events. 

We know that to us the Chinese are a strange 
people, who will, so to speak, spend a morning 
watching butterflies and an afternoon cutting throats. 
We know that they combine a love of beauty with 
indifference to suffering, that they are gay and 
domestically amiable, yet capable of being cruel and 
cunning. All this is expressed not only in the distorted 
objects they admire—Pekingese dogs, bloat-eyed gold- 
fish, agonised rocks, twisted trees—but also in their 
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architecture and townscape, where a poet’s imagina- 
tion embroiders unexpected patterns upon a strong 
geometrical warp and woof. We are accustomed also 


to China being a distant and mysterious land, for . 


centuries the largest and richest country in the world 
to which European travellers in vain sought entrance.* 
The results of such obstinate self-sufficiency, such 
refusal to come to terms with the modern world, were 
not happy for China. In the end it was violence that 
opened the door, just as it is violence that has again 
closed it, and thus, as a traveller recently remarked, 
restored mystery to at least one part of the earth’s 
surface. In an age when the road to Samarkand is 
strewn with Kodak spools, and postcards are sold 
upon every peak in Darien, this mystery, incon- 
venient and tragic as its results may be, is surely a 
priceless gift to the traveller, whose enjoyment must 
always depend upon the place visited being in equal 
parts strange as well as beautiful. Today, once behind 
the Iron Curtain, every building, however well known 
—even such prosaic objects as trolley-buses or choco- 
late cake—are invested with a new mystery, an 
atmosphere of the other side of the looking glass 
which gives a keener edge to everything observed. 
When this is added—as in China—to the fantasy of 
other cultures which have for thousands of years 
regarded all customs of the West as barbarous and 
contemptible, then the resulting visual experience is 
so disturbing in its impact as to be almost physical 
in effect. This visual experience is built up from many 
moments of great vividness that will, always be 
separately treasured . . . the day in the Summer 
Palace when a tearing north easterly wind was 
raising white horses on the lake and setting the 
bamboos madly dancing in the courtyards of the 
Temple . . . the dry rattle of rice paper in the windows 
of a palace . . . the glimpse of a formal courtyard, 
symmetrical in plan yet tilted on end in section as 
though seen through a badly adjusted camera... 
the great Imperial Seals hanging silently on their 
silken ribbons like corpses in a twilit hall... an 
old priest with a face as brown, wrinkled and tiny as a 
nut, being carried past in a chair, his hand raised in 
mild benediction . . . the youth playing a pipe beside 
the silent weedy canal set about with the chipped, roof- 
less and as yet unrestored temples at the back of the 
Summer Palace . . . the bronze whipped-cream- 
walnut whorls upon the necks of the sentinel dragons 
. . . the subtle sequence of ramp and causeway, of 
archway and bridge, of circle and square that con- 
stitutes the approaches to the Temple of Heaven. 
These moments crowd the memory to stupefaction, 
just.as at the time they sent the eye reeling with 
intoxication. Yet in the end it is the architecture of 
Peking, mad yet serene, bizarre yet balanced, that 
can be trusted to steady the eye and comfort the mind. 
Here in Peking is that rare and happy combination 
of poet’s imagination, painter’s eye and mathe- 
matician’s mind which is the hallmark of great 
architecture, and which surely cannot be matched 
anywhere else in the world. 


*In 1655 Dutch traders spent a year trying to persuade Chinese port 
officials that there was such a place as Holland, and two British attempts to 
establish embassies in the nineteenth century received two snubs. 
‘Your presents,’ wrote the Emperor to Lord Amherst, ‘are of no interest 
and no use.’ 
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FLATS HOLFORD SQUARE, FinsBuURY 


Bevin Court: Ist, 3rd, 5th and 7th floors 


Holford House: |st and 2nd floors key 
2, mura. 
workshop. 
ri 6, fuel store. 
ee i 8, electrical intake chamber 
11, eacataker's office. 
¥ 4 
er 
: Bevin Court: ground floor 88 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 30 36 . 


ARCHITECTS SKINNER, BAILEY AND LUBETKIN a 
Associate A. GREEN | ; 
1, east and south elevations of Bevin i 
Court, the main 7-8 storey Y-plan block. ¥ 


Under the London Squares Preservation Act the area 
of these open spaces must either be preserved or an 
equivalent area must be provided in a suitable alterna- 
tive position. In this case the decision to build one 
main block concentrated in three wings round a central 
stair and lift hall made it impossible to retain the old 
rectangular green space in the middle of Holford Square, 
but an equivalent area has been provided on the west 


side of the site adjoining the grounds of an LCC school*. 
This new public open space will have its main approach 


from Percy Circus and will be designed to form a 
* An account of the first project for this site was given in the i 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for June, 1952 (pp. 403-406). It was there 
explained how the original intention was to preserve the open 
space of the old Holford Square intact, but how rising building 
costs combined with the necessity of maintaining rents at a low 
level eventually led to a much more concentrated and economical 
solution in the form of the present big Y-block. 
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2, mural painting by Peter Yates 
in the entrance porch of Bevin 
Court ; it incorporates elements 
from the coat of arms of the 
Finsbury Council, 3, 4 and 5, 


concrete facing slabs. 5, one of the 


slabs seen from the back, during 
erection ; they were used as 


wings of Bevin Court under 
construction showing the reinforced 
concrete cross-walls and slabs and 
some of the facing slabs in position. 


stages in the erection of the pre-cast 


slabs, showing the surface of Hopton 
Wood stone chippings, 4, some of the 


permanent shuttering. 3, one of the 


FLATS IN HOLFORD SQUARE FINSBURY 


continuous ensembie with the housing estate. The total 
area of the site, including the public open space, is 
3.9 acres; without the open space it is 3.22 acres and 
the density is 129 persons per acre. 

The main 7-8-storey block (Bevin Court) contains 118 
dwellings and the small 4-storey block (Holford House) 
12 dwellings. In the east and west wings of Bevin Court 
there are 1, 2 and 3-room flats, with all the living rooms 
and bedrooms facing towards the south, and only 
kitchens and bathrooms facing on to 
the galleries on the north side. In the 
south wing, which has the advantage 
of both east and west aspects, there 
are maisonettes served by galleries 
on alternate floors, with bedrooms 
facing in both directions on the floors 
between. Again, only kitchens and 
w.c.s face on to the access galleries. 
The 4-storey block, Holford House, 
consists entirely of maisonettes. The 
basic shape of the Y-block is clear 
and provides its own interest. The 
main elevational problem was how to 
avoid monotony and bleakness in ele- 
vations which, for economic reasons, 
are devoid of any relief in the form 
of balconies or other projections and 
recesses. The grouping of the windows 
to form a lively rhythm over the 
whole facade substitutes linear inter- 
est for the more desirable treatment 
in depth, enhanced by the contrast 
in materials and colour. The deep 
recesses of the staircase hall, linked to 
the two elevations on the west side by recessed balconies, 
give punctuation to this long facade. On the east elevation 
of the south wing there was a special problem—how to 
avoid an abrupt discord between the horizontal access 
galleries on alternate floors and the all-over character 
of the rest of the elevations. A horizontal treatment of 
the galleries would have disrupted the monolithic effect 
of the Y-block, and was overcome by introducing slightly 
projecting bays in the access galleries which continue 
the rhythm of the elevations. On the north elevation, 
consisting entirely of access galleries, the strings and 
mullions repeat exactly the same rhythm as on the other 


main staircase 


6, diagram of the hall and the entrance 
porch, showing the method of lighting and 
protecting the mural. 7, the foot of the 


staircase, and 8, one of the landings. 9 
shows the way the staircase works. 10, on 
the facing page, looking up the well. 
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11, east and south 
elevations of Bevin 
Court. 12, general view 
showing the south-west 
and west elevations of 
Bevin Court and the 
west elevation of 
Holford House. 13, 
north and north-east 
elevations of Bevin 
Court. 14, site plan. 
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elevations. On the west elevations importance was 
attached to the differentiation of the ground and top 
floors. The former was achieved by means of recesses 
above and below the ground-floor window band and by 
open bays at the end of each wing; the latter by the 
introduction of additional horizontal members below the 
top-floor windows. 

The reinforced concrete crosswall 
system of construction has the advan- 
tage of solving the problem of con- 
taining columns within partition 
walls and treating them in an orderly, 
architectural manner by abolishing 
all projections. Although a number 
of blocks of flats had already been 
economically built using the cross- 
wall system, it was felt to be desir- 
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from the west showing how the four-storey block, 
Holford House, has been designed as a link with Percy Circus on the 
right of the photograph. It is a pity that the recently completed extension 


able to check its cost compared with 
other systems. Drawings were conse- 
quently prepared showing three 
alternative methods of r.c. construc- 
tion: crosswalls and flat slabs, in situ 
columns and beams, and precast 
columns and beams. In the case of 
the column and beam systems the 
span was the width of one room, and 
in the crosswall system either one or 
two rooms. The firms invited to tender 
were given the option of quoting for any of the three 
systems and in fact tenders for each system were 
received. The analysis of the tenders showed that, taking 
into account the total construction costs, the first two 
systems were equal in cost, and the third was consider- 
ably dearer. The crosswall system was consequently 
adopted. The foundations consist of piles taken down 
to a depth of 30 ft. to 50 ft. to the London clay. The 
rows of piles are connected by beams carrying the cross- 
walls over. The structure of both blocks consists of 6-in. 
load-bearing reinforced concrete crosswalls at 20 ft. 
10 in. centres and 8-in. solid reinforced concrete slabs. 
The external walls of the 8-storey block are of 43 in. 
thick precast concrete slabs, a 73? in. cavity, and 3-in. 
clinker blocks, with panels of brickwork under the win- 
dows. In the 4storey block the materials are reversed, 
brickwork being used for the larger panels and precast 
slabs under the windows. 

The external walls along the galleries are of 43-in. 
brickwork, with a 2-in. cavity and 2-in. inner lining of 
clinker blocks. On the gable walls the precast slabs were 
used as shuttering for the in situ concrete wall, which 
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to the L.C.C. school (the small square building opposite Holford House) 
has made no attempt to relate itself to the Circus. 16, plan of the old 
square before the war, with the west side demolished. 


on its inner face is finished with plaster on battens 
providing an air space for ventilation. The roofs are 
finished with foam-slag insulating concrete laid to falls, 
screed and asphalt. The floor finishes are laid on cement 
screeds ‘floating’ on glass-silk insulation. Between the 
flats there is additional acoustic insulation to the 6-in. 
concrete party partitions consisting of an air cavity and 
plasterboard on battens. The precast concrete panels 
forming the external walls are of two kinds. Those on 
the main elevations are faced with Hopton Wood stone 
chippings, while those on the gables and gallery eleva- 
tions have a facing of exposed ballast, strings with Hop- 
ton Wood stone facing being taken through at each 
floor level. The panels under the windows on the main 
elevation are of red clay bricks, while the walls behind 
the galleries are of brown concrete bricks. The open 
panels on alternate floors of the central staircase hall 
are of cast iron; the balustrades of the stairs and the 
access galleries of mild steel. The main stair has a con- 
tinuous mahogany handrail. The windows are of gal- 
vanized steel sections, with precast concrete cills. Central 
heating for the whole estate is provided by two fully 
automatic oil-fired boilers. Each living room is also 
equipped with an electric fire. Balanced-flue gas heaters 
are provided in the kitchens and serve the sink, lavatory 
basin and bath. These heaters are entirely concealed, 
being built into the back of a cupboard. As both the 
intake and the exhaust are outside the flat the internal 
atmosphere is not affected. On the roof of Bevin Court 
there are covered areas, enclosed by mesh panels, for 
drying clothes. All the living-room and bedroom floors 
are finished with thermoplastic tiles, and the passages, 
bathrooms and kitchens with granolithic. 
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Man is the unspecialized amateur of the animal kingdom, who can 


realize neither his dreams nor his practical potentialities without 
adaptive mechanisms which extend his person and his personality. 
Not only in the mediaeval dream of human flight, and in the present 
reality of undersea locomotion, but also in the creation of buildings 
and towns, man makes adaptive extensions of himself, as D. E. 
Harding suggests opposite—live projections of his living presence. 
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D. E. Harding 


EMBODIMENTS 


ARCHITECTURE AS A BIOLOGICAL FUNCTION 


Vitruvius begins his De Architectura with a formid- 
able list of the branches of knowledge with which an 
architect ought to be familiar.* They include philo- 
sophy, music, medicine, and optics, as well as painting, 
sculpture, and mathematics. A few architects, and 
among them some of the greatest, have approached 
this ideal of versatility: familiar instances are Michel- 
angelo, Bernini, Vanbrugh and Wren—the last was 
actually appointed Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford. Modern architects may plead, of course, that 
the renaissance master did not have to wrestle with 
the innumerable technicalities which beset us. To 
which he might reply, with justice, that his difficulties, 
though unlike ours, were no less formidable, and that 
we are narrow specialists because that is what we 
want to be. 

We are so busy being architects that we have no 
time to wonder what it is to be architects. This has 
its advantages. If the Garden Spider (that designer of 
genius) were to stop to consider how and what and 
why he builds, he would probably find himself leg-tied 
and incapable of building anything at all. Similarly, it 
seems, some human designers need to work in a kind 
of specialist’s daydream. To rouse them would be to 
risk breaking the fine thread of their thought, and 
might end in paralysing entanglements. 

There are many others, however, who are ready to 
pay the price of fuller self-awareness—namely, some 
loss of time and perhaps even of efficiency—in the 
hope of greater efficiency in the end, and in the cer- 
tainty of greater pleasure now. This article is written 
for them. 


architecture makes man 
What does the architect do for man? What is his 


* This article is based on part of D. E. Harding’s book The Hierarchy of 
Heaven and Earth, Faber & Faber, 21s. 
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real job? Is it merely to set man in a beautiful and 
convenient environment, to contrive the best possible 
devices for him to live in? 

Not at all. The architect does not make man’s 
trimmings. He makes man. He does not design con- 
tainers for the human body, but its indispensable 
extensions or outgrowths. He contrives a large part of 
that vital equipment lacking which a man is not a man 
at all, but an animal or even less than an animal. For 
the naked human body, whittled down and pared of 
home and furniture and clothes and tools, is no longer 
a truly human body. It is incapable of any specifically 
human function, and even of survival. My hands and 
feet are not so much organs as organ-holders, or limb- 
buds from which some truly human limb-ending— 
pen-finger or hammer-fist, bootsole-hoof or pincer- 
claw, plane-wing or oar-fin—may be grown whenever 
it is needed. My life extends far beyond my skin, 
which is little more than the raw surface of animal 
flesh upon which must be grafted such human integu- 
ments as my shirt and jacket, my wall-paper and two- 
coat plaster, and the skins of my 10-inch cavity wall. 
Well may Samuel Butler complain: ‘If those who so 
frequently declare that man is a finite creature would 
point out his boundaries, it might lead to a better 
understanding.” 

In a manner of speaking, man is chiefly not-man, 
and the not-man chiefly architecture. And the whole 
lives. You cannot meaningfully say of this whole that 
it is alive here and dead there, any more than you can 
meaningfully say of my life-blood that it is a dead 
juice in which living corpuscles are swimming for 
their lives and for mine. What at once makes and is 


1 Life and Habit, p. 104. Cf. Goethe: ‘When to my car my money yokes six 
spankers, are their limbs not my limbs? Is’t not I on the proud racehorse that 
dash by? Mine all the forces I combine, the four-and-twenty legs are mine!’ 

Faust (Anster’s trans.), I.4. 

And A. N. Whitehead asks: ‘Where does my body end and the external 


world begin?’ Modes of Thought, p. 155. 
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made by vital functioning is itself vital functioning. 
‘Man is a tool-using animal,’ wrote Carlyle. ‘Without 
tools he is nothing, with tools he is all.’ They are part 
of his human nature. 

No, a house is not a machine for living in, but an 
organ for living through. The client comes to his 
architect seeking an organism rather than a con- 
venience, for the unhoused and the underhoused are 
to some degree disembodied or disorganized. The archi- 
tect treats and cures partially-Invisible Men: he bodies 
them forth, helping them to grow the healthy physique 
which makes solid and well-formed humans of them. 
He is much more like a plastic surgeon or a physical 
culturist or a midwife than a tool merchant.* 


nature and artifice 


It was all very well for Emerson to say ‘These 
temples grew as grows the grass,”* but he was not their 
architect, and certainly not one of their sweating 
masons. Yet he was right. The Parthenon is as truly a 
natural specimen, a piece of natural history, as 
Emerson himself. 

Of course you may say, if you like, that the designer’s 
work is to extend and fulfil nature by art, so long as 
you add with Shakespeare that ‘the art itself is 
nature.’> It is natural for man to be not only an 
artificer but artificial—to be nine-tenths his own 
artefact. All you can mean when you distinguish his 
works from nature’s is that in them nature is waking 
to intention and awareness, is coming at last into her 


* Sartor Resartus, 1.5. 

§ ‘Although to be patterned in the form of a man is something to be more or 
less pleased about, the source of joy beyond all reckoning lies in the fact that a 
thing like man’s body has a myriad transformations, and there never has been a 
limit to them.’ Chuang Tzu Book (E. R. Hughes’ trans.), VI. This was probably 
written in the third century B.C. 

* ‘The Problem.’ 

5 “Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean: so, over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes... 

. . . this is an art 

Which does mend nature,—change it rather; 


The art itself is nature.’ 
—The Winter's Tale, IV.8. 
Cf. Browne: ‘Art is the perfection of Nature.’ Religio Medici, 1.16. 
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own. If anything, buildings are (like Alice) ‘as real 
as life, and twice as natural.’ Here, in their designing, 
is that small part of the total design of the universe 
which we may well claim to understand, seeing that it 
is done by us and for us and through us. Yet, para- 
doxically enough, it is precisely our inside knowledge 
of this piece of nature called a building project, our 
first-hand information about it and our control of it, 
which seems to remove it from nature: whereas in fact 
it is just this special intimacy which should make it 
for us the most revealing of all instances of nature at 
work. To be an efficient designer is to live in the very 
bud and growing point of the evolutionary tree, and 
there to enjoy real insight into its most vigorous 
thriving. And certainly not even the most rugged 
individualist amongst us is employed as an outside 
architect by nature: we are all on her staff, salaried 
men of hers. At least occasionally, then, it should be 
true of the architect as of the hero of Notting Hill, 


that ‘the artificial city had become to him nature, and 
he felt the curbstones and gaslamps as things ancient 
as the sky.’¢ 


the extension of the body 


You may object that this latest kind of growth, this 
new departure in evolution which man controls, is a 
crude substitute for the old; that its organs are loose 
and optional and inert and mere appendages or make- 
shifts, bloodless and insensitive; that (in short) this 
so-called growth is not growth at all, but only addition. 

You would be wrong: the facts are the other way 
round. A man—the total organism—would be less 
alive and not more alive if his drain-bowel were a 
mere trailing outgrowth incapable of ainless amputa- 
tion and regrafting as often as he pleases, if it were 
made of living tissue instead of 4-inch and 6-inch and 
9-inch salt-glazed stoneware pipes jointed in cement 


*G. K. Chesterton, The Napoleon of Notting Hill, I11.1. 
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mortar, if it could never be rodded and smoke-tested 
and water-tested and grubbed up and relaid to proper 
falls without an anaesthetic, if it were liable to 
diarrhoea and dysentery, if it took millions of years 
instead of hundreds to evolve from its beginnings to 
its present form. If it were more alive he would be less 
alive. The deadness of the part promotes the life of 
the whole, and shares in it, and so is raised from the 
dead. By themselves and cut off from their users, 
drainpipes are of course stone-dead stoneware; but as 
continuous with their users they are living stones, 
hardware come to life. Doubtless the architect must 
mentally amputate and so kill these organs when he is 
specifying and inspecting them, but that is no reason 
for never pausing to think what he is really up to. 
Butchery is not his only business. 

In any case, all our building materials are dead, 
whether they make up our flesh or its extensions. If 
you take the components of any creature one by one, 
and ignore the whole, you will sooner or later come 
upon nothing but lifeless matter. Our saliva,the lymph 
of our bloodstreams, our atoms—these are no more 
alive than our drains. Life is not a ghostly presence 
haunting organisms, but a function of their wholeness, 
of the total pattern, of the togetherness of their life- 
less parts which include outer artefacts no less than 
inner chemistry. D. H. Lawrence’s wish that ‘cities 
might be as once they were, bowers grown out from 
the busy bodies of people’ has never really lacked 
fulfilment. 


the house comes alive 


It is a disturbing (and possibly inspiring) thought 
that when your client moves into the house you have 
built for him he moves into every part of it, from the 
tips of his radio-antenne to the soles of his footings, 
and that in the man thus enlarged the whole of your 
work springs to life. For he is little more than a lodger 
or a caretaker till he feels co-extensive with the struc- 
ture, and its cube is his, and he is sensitive to its 
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slightest injury, and hurt when it is hurt, and praised 
when it is praised. The psychology here is no less than 
the proper counterpart of, the physiology, seeing that 
this brick-and-mortar physique that you have cul- 
tivated for him, this outgrowth, contributes far more 
to his life-pattern and life-history than a great deal of 
his flesh-and-blood physique can ever do. He does not 
live in the house: it lives in him.? You have not 
designed a receptacle of life, but a way of life. Now he 
has more reason to fear the loss of a few slates than a 
few hairs, and a lesion of the extended bowel may be 
as dangerous as a lesion of the unextended. Again, he 
can spare his appendix sooner than his dampcourse, 
toenails than roof-nails, a finger-joint than a truss- 
joint.® 

Indeed, your client is now a very complex creature, 
quite unlike any mammal. He lies right outside the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms in a third kingdom— 
the human. This kingdom is your province. As 
planner, you have seen to it that every organ of his 
extended body has its proper spatial relation to the 
rest; as constructor, that it has its proper physical 
constitution; as heating engineer, that it has its proper 
temperature. For example, take the last, and 
consider the system of body-temperatures which are 


? The philosopher Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) claimed that the stable was 
alive when the horse was in it, and his hat was alive when he put it on—and by 
alive he did not mean lousy! 

® ‘Often if an accident happens to a gentleman’s legs, they can be mended; 
but if a similar accident happens to the legs of his pantaloons, there is no help 
for it . . . Dress a scarecrow in your last shift, you standing shiftless by, who 
would not soonest salute the scarecrow?’ Thoreau, Walden, ‘Economy.’ 


‘cities might be as once they were, bowers bodies 
of people.’ Above, part of the city of Kuwait, below, fibrels in a tendon. 
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normal in your now well-developed client. His blood- 
system is maintained at a steady 98.4 degrees, his 
hot-water system around 160 degrees, his refriger- 
ation-system around 25 degrees, his warm-air 
system around 68 degrees, his foundation system 
(if he stands on 
clay) at not less 
2 than 32 degrees. 
And _ his_ outer 
skins have been 
designed as a 
superior kind of 
insulating fur or 
feathers, with a 
view to maintain- 
pa? ing these body- 
temperatures 
32° at a minimum 
cost in calories. 
Language itself bears this out. It is no mere oddity 
of speech that we credit the house and parts of the 
house with human functions, referring (for instance) 
to the Dining Room instead of the Dining-man 
Room. The inhabited room dines—you have planned 
it so—and its mouths are the service hatch and the 
tradesman’s entrance. Your living room is a living 
room, and your dwelling dwells. It is good sense as 
well as good idiom to say that the house sleeps at 
night and wakes in the morning, and overlooks its 
neighbours, and faces south, and is fed with gas and 
electric current, and has good (or bad) architectural 
manners. For it is nothing else than your enlarged 
client doing all these things. Sleeping men include as 
well as need sleeping clothes and sleeping rooms and 
sleeping houses and sleeping cities. 


the total organism 
‘A man’s Me is the sum total of all that he can call 
his, not only his body and his psychic powers, but his 
clothes and his house . . . his lands and horses, and 
acht and bank-account.’® Indeed, he extends far 
yond all his pri- 
vate property, and LARD 
covers many square 
miles. Like any cow, 
he feeds on_ the 
land at one end and 
excretes on the land 
at the other; only 
his two ends may 
be a thousand miles 
apart—as far apart 
as the farm where 
his reaping-machine 
jaws are feeding, 
and the farm where 
his sewage effluent 
is finally returned 
to the soil. Like the 
cow, he needs more 
than one stomach; 
only he may run to 
scores of stomachs— 
* William James, Teztbook 
of Psychology, p. 177. 
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stomachs of that new (but, nevertheless, quite 
‘natural’) sort which we call threshing machines and 
mills and factories and bakehouses and kitchens. Like 
the cow, he must drink; only instead of walking up to 
the lake he prefers to grow up to it, and drink without 
moving—his iron mouth sucks permanently at the 
reservoir. Like the cow, he can see and hear only what 
is in sight and within earshot; only he grows new ears 
and eyes wherever he needs them, and spares himself 
the trouble of moving about to discover what is 
happening—every telephone instrument and _tele- 
vision camera is his sense-organ, potential or actual. 
Thus man is not so much a nimble biped as a seden- 
tary myriapod, thanks to the engineers and town- 
planners and architects who, during the last 10,000 
years, have been redesigning him. 


growth and amputation 

But if this were the whole story—if the designer 
were concerned only with the growth of bigger and 
better human organs—then he would in fact be doing 
man a terrible injury. For ungrowth rather than 
growth is the mark of a human being. It is even more 
important to be able to amputate your four bed-legs 
in the morning (at the first attempt if you can, and 
without too much pain) than to be able to grow them 
at night.!° The bedridden have not advanced, but in 
their own way reverted to the quadrupedal state, to 
the condition of the animal that stupidly clings all its 
life to a single set of tools. Unable to move house, the 
snail is injured and dies with it, whereas the man 
merely calls in the demolition contractor and the 
architect to set him up with a healthier integument. 
In a sense, every permanent outer skin and limb- 
ending and sense-organ is a cancerous growth, morbid 
tissue, a tool that possesses its user.'! If you cannot 
shuffle off your television set or your house it has 
become a truly mortal coil. The too house-proud 
woman is like a giant snail or limpet: she is miserably 
vulnerable because inordinately attached. House- 
ridden, she becomes inhuman, distorted, monstrous. 
Her architect is guilty of having cultivated a morbid 
growth upon her. 

The fact is that to be human is to be less than 
animal—to lack the lobster’s claw, the spider’s spin- 
nerets, the swallow’s wing, the horse’s hoof, the tor- 
toise’s armour, the moth’s antenne, and almost all the 
immense range of nature’s instruments. It is to be 
feeble, naked, inexpert, incurably amateurish—and 
unspoiled. It is to be a species of universal joint, a 
socket for innumerable limbs, a handle of innumerable 
tools. And the reward of man’s age-long restraint, 
of his refusal to grow any one particular set of 
auimal appendages, is that eventually he grows 
them all, after his own fashion. In his ancestors 
he was content to wait while, impatiently, corals 
outbuilt him, and fish outswam him, and birds 
outflew him, and horses outran him, and every other 


10 It was not so long ago when a German peasant would put a chair-leg in 
splints if one of his sheep broke a leg—sympathetic magic, of course, but there 
is some sense in it. 

11 This is true even of our ‘natural’ organs: we have to learn to amputate 
them mentally. Thus Marcus Aurelius: ‘As for thy body which as a vessel, 
or a case, compasseth thee about, and the many and curious instruments that 
it hath annexed unto it, let not them trouble thy thoughts. For of themselves 
they are but as a carpenter’s axe, but that they are born with us, and naturally 
sticking unto us.’ Meditations, X.38. 
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LAB animal outdid him 
in some special skill. 
And now he outdoes 
them all, incorpor- 
ating in his great 
body all the fins and 
flippers and wings 
and claws and shells 
that are distributed 
piecemeal throughout 
the animal world. 
Like an octopus 
or an Eastern god, 
he is many-limbed; 
only his arms are not 
held apart in space so 
much as in time. His 
house is something 
between an armoury 
and a_Bluebeard’s 
chamber, where 
his amputated limbs 
are hanging in readi- 
ness for re-incorpora- 
tion. As he_ goes 
about the house he is, 
accordingly, transformed, and reborn a new creature 
in every room. To be a man bathing and then a man 
telephoning is to have slipped out of one embodiment 
into another so easily that the metamorphosis passes 
unnoticed. 


the evolution of artefacts 


' Clearly, then, the effectiveness of this 
new kind of human growth lies in its immense 
difference from 
the original org- 
anism which it 


extends. Never- 
theless, because 


the tool-bud is 
functionally uni- 
ted to the limb 
it grows on, 
and is no make- 
shift or ortho- 
peedic device, 
the main laws 
of its develop- 
ment are those 
of all life. Let 
me give some 
examples. 

The so-called 
artificial organ, 
like the nat- 
ural, develops 
by adaptation 
to a changing 
environment. 
For instance, 
just as my feet 
are fins progres- 
sively adapted 


atior 


Exuberance 


Degeneration 


to travelling on the land, so my footings are 
walls progressively adapted to resting on the land. 
Such adaptations arise from variation. Many kinds of 
feet and of foundations have been hit upon and tried 
out—some of them important new departures or 
mutations which change the course of evolution, and 
others which are trivial. But, whether important or 
not, these variations are all the while subject to 
selection—first a blind sifting by circumstances and 
economic pressures, and then a conscious sifting in 
the light of experience. (Archit¢cts, who have weeded 
out innumerable characteristics of the house, are only 
carrying on the work of nature which has weeded out 
innumerable characteristics of the householder—the 
main difference being that only in the first case can 
the organ be scrapped without scrapping the organ- 
ism.) And selection often leads to exuberance, when 
some organ goes on developing much further than 
practical needs seem to require; and conversely to 
degeneration, when the organ survives, in a useless and 
vestigial form, long after it has been superseded. 
Examples of the first are the peacock’s tail and fan 
vaulting, and a woman’s hair and hairstyles and hats; 
of the second, the whale’s hind legs (now deeply buried 
in its body, and shrunk almost to nothing), the dummy 
half-timbers which are still planted on to suburban 
gables, and the dummy buttonholes on a man’s sleeve 
—vestiges of his once turned-up cuff. 

Here, then, in tailoring and planning his outer body, 
man is continuing more economically and swiftly and 
intentionally the natural processes which have pro- 
duced his inner body. Architecture is biology brought 
up to date. 


practical conclusions 


Such considerations cannot help but change our 
attitude to our job, giving us a new vision of it and 
respect for it and delight in it. Henceforth we shall be 
more alive, because more alive to our vital (and, indeed 
sacramental) office. 

Also we shall, perhaps, be more sensitive to the 
individual needs of the men and women we at once 
build for and build. To design a fitting body for your 
client you must know his mind, so that the one shall 
match the other—or, at the very least, shall do no 
violence to it. Obviously it will not do to fit up the 
all-in-wrestler and the mystical poet with the same 
type of extended physique. We shall be inclined to 
think again about large repetitive housing schemes, 
and all planning which reckons in terms of income 
groups or classes of people instead of unique indivi- 
duals. When we plan dwellings for persons we neither 
know nor try to know, are we not mistaking the 
function of the architect, treating the house as the 
standard dead-pan mask instead of the unique living 
expression of its unique family? Are we not apt, by 
standardizing the outer man, to promote the standard- 
izing of the inner man, and by imposing our architec- 
ture (however excellent) upon him regardless of what 
he is, to impose upon him body and soul? Architects 
make men. The question for us is: what kind of men? 
And how many kinds? Architecture is one of the most 
important ways in which human beings vary. And 
appropriate variety is more than the spice of life: it is 
the main dish. 
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1, new office extension. 
2, canteen (see AR. Nov. 53). 
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6, boiler house extension. 
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2 - 13, preparation production office. 
16 17 18 19 15, costings office. 
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ARCHITECTS GOODAY AND NOBLE 


1, the main entrance to the new office block. 
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This is part of the post-war expansion programme of of film handling were designed as a link between exist- 


the Technicolor buildings on the Bath Road, opposite ing double and single-storey buildings. Previously there 
the north boundary of London Airport. One of the was no direct circulation between these two administra- 
earlier stages in the programme, the Works Canteen, tive units except through the laboratories. The office 
was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for Novem- block is L-shaped and, together with the existing two- 
ber, 1953. The new administration offices for the control storey office, encloses a pedestrian concourse leading to 
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2, the main entrance from the south-east. 
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OFFICE EXTENSION IN MIDOLESEX 
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detail of section above 
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section through external wall of entrance hall ‘4 
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8, inside the entrance hall, looking through the waiting room to the open store. 
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4, on the facing page, the 
south entrance facade of 


the new block. The double, 


pivoting windows have 
venetian blinds between 
the two panes of glass. 5, 
general view of the new 
wing from the south-east. 
6, view of the new 
laboratory block from a 
first floor roof. Another 
roof-view ; the large 
window is at the top of 
the staircase. 


the entrance hall. The gallery of offices above the 
entrance hall is backed with a continuous corridor, with 
staircase hall at the west end giving complete circula- 
tion between the existing and the new building. 

The office construction is of a steel frame, with pre- 
cast concrete floors, and non-load-bearing panel and 
brick walls, formed from buff Ibstock facing bricks ; the 
south front is formed of prefabricated aluminium cur- 
tain wall of mullions and transoms fixed to the edge 
of the concrete floors and roof. Double glazing and a 
solid concrete roof with a glass-wool blanket have been 
used to reduce noise from both airport and roadway. 
Below this, the perforated metal ceiling not only acts 
as an absorbent panel, but reflects heat, which is con- 
ducted from a grid of hot-water pipes acting as a sup- 
porting frame. 

The panels below the double glazed fixed windows are 
of western red cedar, backed with a hardwood framing 
and fibre-glass insulating blanket and the inner leaf is 
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8, clock, designed by the architects; the wall panelling 
is of abura wood. 9, a standard wall light fitting. 10, the 
open staircase, from the ground floor corridor. 11, first 
floor offices. 
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OFFICE EXTENSION IN MIDDLESEX 


12, the staircase from first floor 
level. 13, the specially-designed 
gates, in grey and white, which 
when fully opened provided an 
unobstructed space thirty feet wide. 


formed of a lightweight concrete block, built on the 
edge of the concrete floors. Below the double pivoting 
side-hung windows are fixed glazed panels, and, above, 
the fanlights open into a sound-absorbing pelmet. Part 
of the walling is rendered with white cement with 
grey Derbyshire spar .pressed on to the surface. The 
sides of the aluminium mullions are painted black and 
the faces are painted white. Aluminium angles form a 
trim at the corner of the buildings, and this is capped 
with a painted timber fascia. The recessed balcony area 
on the first floor forms an emergency escape from the 
first-floor offices. The handrail to this is of galvanised 
steel painted white and the flank wall is painted flame 
colour. 

The entrance hall is glazed with 3 in. polished plate 
glass with a continuous polished black transom. The 
doors are framed in hardwood painted white, with 
finger-tenoned joints. Brass push handles are engraved 
and colour-filled with the letter ‘T’ and the internal 
pull handles are of black metal with white doverite 
hand grip. The floor is of grey polished concrete tiles, and 
one wall is painted lime green. The opposite wall is in 
blue-brick treated with lamp black and vegetable oil. 


The emergency door in this wall is painted flame colour. 
The offices on both floors are divided by demountable 
timber partitions, and these are faced with abura timber 
slats with fibre-glass infilling ; the floors are of polished 
Rhodesian teak. Lighting within the office is from 
recessed fluorescent tubes above metal louvres in the 
ceiling, and generally the ventilation is natural. The 
architects were given the responsibility for the land- 
scaping and lighting of the internal courtyard, which 
is illuminated by specially designed mushroom fittings. 
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ENGLISH ORIGINS OF ART NOUVEAU 
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ROBERT SCHMUTZLER 


ENGLISA ORIGINS 


The importance of the English contribution to the pre-history of Art Nouveau is generally 
conceded, but rarely subjected to close analysis. Yet the sequence of pattern designs on the opposite 


page, which begins with Owen Jones, 


1, in 1856, and runs through 2, the youthful Kate Greenaway 


in 1864, William Morris’s Pimpernel wallpaper of 1876, 3, Mackmurdo’s cretonne of the mid- 
eighties, 4, Walter Crane’s 1887 bookpaper, 5, and ends with another bookpaper, 6, this time an example 
of the High Art Nouveau in Germany, designed by E. R. Weiss in 1899—this sequence suggests that 
the contribution may be more systematic and far-reaching than has been suspected, and it is in this light 
that the English precursors are re-examined in the article by Robert Schmutzler which begins below. 


Art Nouveau is essentially a style 
of ornament. It gave its best in 
interior decoration and the arts of the 
book. It comprises, it is true, archi- 
tecture and even painting from 
Gauguin and Toulouse Lautrec to 
Hodler and Munch, but the principal 
carrier of Art Nouveau remains orna- 
ment. The movement which became 
at once fashionable and, therefore, 
soon spent itself pervaded western 
and central Europe and also North 
America, though every country built 
on its own premisses and developed 
variants of much character. 

This article, in trying to prove 
relations and show early occurrences 
hardly so far recognized, uses the 
arts of the book as its point of 
departure; for illustrated and 
decorated books and magazines were 
the most effective transmitters of the 
new style, because in them the 
significant tendencies towards flat 
pattern and symbolism could express 
themselves in all purity. ‘All art is 
at once surface and symbol,’ says 
Oscar Wilde,’ meaning—it is true— 
something quite different, but giving 
without knowing it himself the 
briefest definition of Art Nouveau in 
book art. 

In 1898, Aubrey Beardsley pre- 
1 Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
Preface; Complete Works, New York, 1915, 

Novels, p. 6. 
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sented to the surprised public a book 
which contained Initials such as the 
capital letter ‘T’ which appears in the 
title above. Melodious lines accom- 
pany the swinging contours of a float- 
ing T in a flame-like undulating move- 
ment unmistakably Art Nouveau. One 
can recognize plants on long stalks, 
appearing to abandon themselves to 
a mysterious breeze, but also to 
follow obediently the will of the 
pattern-making artist. There are 
echoes of observed nature, but every- 
thing factual is invalidated and serves 
only for a play of forms in strange 
rallels. 

In addition, flatness characterizes 
the pattern. Just as the representa- 
tion of atmosphere and light and 
shade is disregarded, so all illusion of 
space and volume is avoided. Per- 
fectly plane and extremely simplified, 
the forms oppose each other sharply 
like a silhouette in reverse. The white 
of the drawing is deliberately disposed 
so that the remaining black also 
seems pattern, that is not a residue 
of background but a positive com- 
plementary set of forms. That this is 
an Art Nouveau principle can best be 
exemplified by going to so typical an 
Art Nouveau designer as the German 
E. R. Weiss. In this book paper of 
his, 6, it is indeed almost impossible 
to say what is pattern and what 


ground, what is ‘in front’ and what 
‘behind.’ 

Now the deep impression which 
Beardsley made on the Continent is 
familiar. It was nearly as deep as the 
even more familiar impression of 
William Morris’s reform, of the fur- 
niture and wallpapers shown at the 
Arts and Crafts exhibitions, and of 
Voysey. The Italian term for the new 
style was taken from the London 
shop of Liberty’s. France often called 
the style ‘le Modern Style’ using this 
English form. The new magazines of 
the pertinent years—themselves 
created in imitation of The Studio—are 
full of confirmations of this self- 
conscious adherence to English 
models. Recent research has only 
confirmed this.2 However, a few 
particularly enthusiastic passages 
may yet be quoted. 

Siegfried Bing, the art-dealer and 
Japan specialist, whose Paris shop 
opened in 1895, was called L’Art 
Nouveau and established the name 
of the style, wrote: ‘Through the 

Fritz Schmalenbach, Jugendstil, Wiirz- 
burg, 1935; Nikolaus Pevsner, Pioneers 
Modern Movement, London, 1936— 
edition: Pioneers of Modern Design, New 
York, 1949; Friedrich Ahlers-Hestermann, 
Stil wende, Berlin, 1941; Kunsi ewerbe 
Museum, Zirich, catalogue ‘of the bition 
Um 1900, 1952; Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, catalogue of the exhibition Victorian 
and Edwardian Decorative Arts, 1952. 


whole of Europe went a cry of delight, 
when England began to appear with 
her creations. Their echo can still be 
heard in all countries."* Olivier 
Georges Destrée, a Belgian, stated: 
‘In our country also the fertilizer was 
the England of Burne Jones and 
Morris.’"* And Muthesius, the German 
architect, said: ‘The example of 
England set off the new movement. 
The whole world turned in a new 
direction; England had shown to art 
the way into a new country.’® 

But England at that time had no 
Art Nouveau. She objected to the 
enthusiastic excesses of the fashion, 
especially because with more modera- 
tion she already possessed so much 
of the new style. The development 
stopped in England at the very 
moment when it began on the Con- 
tinent. However, the roots lie in 
England all the same. Here the 
premisses were evolved quietly and 
slowly, here the first results reaped. 
But it is not enough to state this in 
general terms; concrete examples are 


Wohin treiben wir? in 
Miinchen, Vol. I, 1898, 


Destrée, Die Schmuck- 
kinstler ens: G. Lemmen, in Dekorative 
Kunst, Miinc ng va I, 1898, p. 106. 

Muthesius, Mackintosh, 
Macnair Macdonald, in Die Kunst, 
Miinchen, Vol. VI, 1902, p. 193. 
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uired of adoption and adaptation. 
two decorated openings 
which Otto i in 


Eckmann 

1895 for Pan, the first of all the Art 
Nouveau magazines, 9 and 10, corres- 
pond largely to motifs and style of 
a Beardsley frame, such as 8. The 
tulip ——~ and their gentle move- 
ment are evidently the ane 
0 the motif on the right 
side of side of Beurdeley's frame reappears 
almost literally: the same curve of 
the leaves, a stalk below, and at the 
very top the same turn downwards 
of the tips of the leaves. Even the 
ition on the page is the same: in 
> sae the motif fills the wider, 
ter margin. Then there are the 
wile criteria of style; everything is 
linear and fiat, weightless and 
undulating, and the data from nature 
are changed into drawn decoration. 
Beardsley’s frames are not indepen- 
dent of the famous wood-engraved 
borders of the Kelmscott Press.* The 
smoothly curved outlines of the 
initials A and T come straight from 
Morris, as does the asymmetrical 
treatment of the page. But while 
Morris takes the whole of the opening 
of two pages together, Beardsley 
leaves us with the asymmetry of one 
decorated page. On the other hand, 
Morris is again on the side of Art 
Nouveau when he, as against his 
late medieval paragons, stylizes the 
flowers in his rich borders into com- 
plete flatness and over-emphasizes 
the spiral convolutions of trunks, 
stalks and tendrils, 7. What in such 
passages in William Morris had been 
latent Art Nouveau, now, with 
Beardsley, became uncovered. He 
also makes use of Morris’s vigorous 
black and white, but carries it to 
excess.’ Above all he converts Morris’s 
small and intricate web of flowers 
into patterns of few flowers, widely 
= and pushed forward close to 
page plane. This close-upness, 
often combined with poster-like 
generalizations effective even when 
seen from a distance, is yet another 

characteristic sign of Art Nouveau. 
Eckmann, who, like all the leading 
artists of the ‘nineties, knew Beards- 
ley’s work,* took from him, but once 
more adapted and converted what 
he had taken into something new 
and personal which went beyond 
Beardsley. The black and white and 
the dense texture disappear, where 
one form had conditioned its opposite 
form. Eckmann’s tulip, self-sufficient, 
dominates the completely neutral 
background, 10. The graphic line is 
richer and more marked—in the sense 
of Diirer—the Art Nouveau frames 
are more agitated, and if a certain 
symbolism had already in Beardsley’s 
expressive flowers gone beyond 
Morris’s neutrality, Eckmann’s 
broken tulip speaks quite plainly. 
It is the simile of what the poem is 
about: the girl who died young. And 
as in this sense the drawing is more 
literal, so the lettering of the poem 
is made part of the drawing, pro- 
ducing a unity of text and ornament 
which no doubt must be traced back 
at many removes to William Blake. 
Whether that can be done is a 


* Albert B Gallatin, Aubrey Beardsley, 
Catalogue of Drawings and Bibliography. 
London, 1945, p. 3. 

7 Aylmer Vallance, of eleven 
designs omitted the first edition of Le 
Morte d’ Arthur, London, 1927, pps 14-15: 
‘The period when Beardsley too’ hand 
the illustration of the “Morte” was that 
es William Morris, in collaboration 


his friend, Burne- Jones, was issuing 
bo superb productions of the Kelmscott 
Press. y was, of course, acquainted 
with their work, and was inevitably drawn 
to it. A certain number of the earlier 
“Morte” * drawings, though in nowise copies, 
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question which would deserve an 
article all to itself. 

But what is the origin of the t 
of the girl on Eckmann’s , 9. It 
follows without any doubt ideal 
established by Rossetti in his Child- 
hood of the Virgin Mary (1849) and 
Ecce Ancilla Domini (1850), 11. Burne- 
Jones took over this ideal, and it also 
influenced Whistler. (‘He took from 
Rossetti his manner of feeling and 
seeing. The type of woman is the 
same-—~beauty of dreaming eyes and 
abundant hair, says George 
Moore*). Women in England in the 
‘eighties tried to assimilate the 
painted likenesses into their own 
everyday appearance.'’® Reproduc- 
tions after Rossetti and Seniienee 
were much admired on the Continent 
in the years of Art Nouveau. Even 
on the title-page of a Parisian 
literary magazine La Plume appears 
in the mid-’nineties instead of the 
usual amorous ‘petite femme’, the 
cool and chaste princess of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites."' But while 
it is known that Rossetti’s type of 
woman with long neck and wavy 
hair, long flowing dress and strangely 
nostalgic and mannered poses pro- 
vided stimulus to the forms and the 
subject-matter of Art Nouveau, the 
part which the rooms and furnishings 
in Rossetti’s pictures played in the 
~~ history of Art Nouveau has never 

m defined. The amazing scent 
bottle in Fazio’s Mistress of 1863 
(Tate Gallery, 12) may well be called 
the earliest of all Art Nouveau 
objects. 


Side by side with this essential 
Pre-Raphaelite contribution to Art 
Nouveau, another contribution must 
be considered: the reception and 
assimilation of the art of Japan. In 
Eckmann Japan is too much trans- 
formed to be readily recognizable. 
He learned from Japanese woodcuts, 
but less than from Beardsley, who 
in his turn had already euro 
the Japanese element. In the preface 
to a collection of Eckmann’s decora- 
tive designs (18971*) we read: ‘Let us 

cefully remember Japan whose 
wonderful art . . . first pointed the 
right way to us.’ But, this is the con- 
tinuation: ‘Only England who knew 
how to digest the riches of new 
inspiration and merge them with 
inborn national qualities, could derive 
real profit from Japan.’ This track 
must now be followed. 

Composition and style of Beards- 
ley’s Peacock Skirt, 14, are inconceiv- 
able without some knowledge of the 
woodcuts of Utamaro and other 
Japanese artists. Asymmetrical plac- 
ing of weights, the treatment of line, 
the denial of shadow and perspective— 
all this comes from Japan. But here 
again direct stimulus meets indirect. 
For Beardsley presupposes the earlier 
assimilation and interpretation of 
Japan by Whistler. He knew 
Whistler’s Peacock Room," and the 
motif of peacocks, its tail-feathers, 
its scaly breast-pattern, recur in the 


® Geo Moore, Modern Painting, new 
edition, London, 1898, p. 20. 

10 Qscar Wilde, The Decay of Lying; 
Complete Works, New York, 1916, Prose, 

82-33: ‘We have all seen in our own day 
fn England how a certain curious and fascinat- 
ing type of beauty, invented and emphasised 
by two imaginative painters, has so influenced 
Life that whenever one goes to a private 
view or to an artistic salon one sees, here the 
mystic eyes of Rossetti’s dream, the long 
a throat, the strange square-cut jaw, 

loosened shado’ hair that he so 
-- loved, there sweet maidenhood 
of “The Golden Stair’’.’ 

11 Roger Dévigne, La Lettre et le décor 
du livre pendant la période 1880-1905, 
in Arts Méiers Grap: , Paris, vol. 
LIV, 1936 (with illustrations). 

12 Otto Eckmann, Neue Formen, Berlin 
(1897), Preface by Aem. Fendler. 


troduced by Lewis 
London, 1925. Plate 58 has in Beardsley’s 
hand the words: ‘ from a 
after 's Peacock 
1891.” 


Peacock Skirt, 15. The ambivalence of 
ground and pattern also, to which, as 
a typical Art Nouveau motif, refer- 
ence has been made before, occurs in 
Whistler as well as Beardsley. Salome 
for instance, is drawn y black 
pees reverses the two colours, and 
in Whistler’s painted walls one finds 
time and again an alternation of 
drawing on blue and blue 
drawing on 
known, 
black contours on white with sur- 
faces of one homogeneous colour 
frequently show the decorative motifs 
of textiles spaced out in white so 
that they Lg pattern on a 
coloured ground. Whistler’s sketch of 
pesmeck panels for the Peacock 
m, 13, has entirely un-European 
compositions of high decorative 
effectiveness with the remarkable 
innovation of whole areas of solid 
black set the fine line work. 
This was further developed by 
Beardsley with an uncanny tight- 
rope brilliance.'* Even Beardsley’s 
famous manner of drawing in in- 
numerable small dots comes from 
Whistler. One should, for instance, 
compare the concentric curves and 
scales of dotted lines in the peacock’s 
fan behind Salome’s back with the 
walls and dado of the Peacock Room. 
Whistler’s admiration for the art 
and decoration of Japan is, of course, 
reflected already in the mid-’sixties 
in his Princesse du pays de la porce- 
laine, the and the 
Golden Screen. But even where the 
subject matter is quite independent 
of Japan, the influence is intense. In 
the Nocturne in Blue and Silver—Old 
Battersea Bridge, 16, for instance, the 
relation to Hiroshige’s bridges is 
much less relevant t the general 
Japanism in the flatness, the absence 
of modelling, the asymmetrical com- 
position, the ornamental significance, 
the rigid selectivity, and the strange 
grace of silhouette. 
¥% One more characteristic detail of 
Battersea Bridge must here be pointed 
out: the care taken by Whistler over 
its frame. With few exceptions, which 
will be referred to later, artists of the 
nineteenth century felt too sovereign 
in their art to take an interest in 
frames. In Art Nouveau the frame, 
designed specially for a painting, and 
also frames and borders round book- 
pages, are of great aesthetic import- 
ance. Following Rossetti, Whistler 
devised simple, flat, straight-profiled 
gold frames and sometimes painted 
on them repeat patterns in the 
principal colours of the picture. In 
Battersea Bridge it is a Japanese 
ornament that surrounds a com- 
position of such Japanese impact. 
In the Peacock Room, Whistler went 
further. He planned the whole room, 
colour as well as ornament, as one 
expanded frame for the Princesse du 
Pays de la Porcelaine, even at the 
expense of covering with paint the 
existing, very costly Spanish leather 
wall-covering and of cutting off the 
border of a Persian carpet because 
its colour would not suit the room.'* 
At the bottom of all this is the con- 
viction of the unity of painting and 
frame and—in a wider sense—of a 
whole room. This concept was to be a 
basic rule for the young artists of 
about 1900. Whistler ate from blue 


14 Gallery Publication, 4024> 
The Whistler Peacock Room, " 
1951, p. 6 


18 The Peacock Room. . . By Whistler . . . 
at Messrs. Obach’s Galleries, 
London, 1904, preface. 
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and white china,’’ his table linen was 
embroidered with japanizing butter- 
flies,* and he signed his paintings 
with the butterfly and allowed it to 
flutter freely across the pages of his 
beoks. He had Japanese mats on the 
fleors of his rooms, the spiral stair 
¢ his White House had-—again on a 
epanese precedent’*—a gilt wall- 

paper. 20 aper.®* But, just as in the case of his 
r pictures, Whistler did not only 
texe over ready-made accessories 
and motifs, he let himself be inspired 
by the attitude that had created 
them. In complete contrast to the 
pompous taste of his time—and a 
certain luxuriance which one cannot 
overlook in the Peacock Room—his 
be private reoms were almost 
y, with walls painted white or 

oa low, and a few pictures and pieces 
of old furniture usymmetrically 
arranged and every now and then 
re-arranged.** The backgrounds of 
many of his portraits illustrate his 
ideas on furnishing. They anticipate 
the amor vacui, the sophisticated 
simplicity which was going to be 
presented so emphatically by Voysey 
and Mackintosh about 1900—side by 
side with their ornamental innova- 
tions and in stimulating contrast to 


them. 


ae was not the only artist 
England to be inspired by Japan. 
The relation between the two 
countries had, in fact, deeper roots 
than in any other European country, 
thanks to an inborn English trend 
towards the flat, linear, light, un- 
stable, decorative. Whistler and 
Japan is a more /amiliar subject than 
Rossetti and Japan. But at the same 
time as Whistler painted his Princesse 
Rossetti painted The Beloved (1865), 
17, one of his luxuriant female figures, 
painted her in a rich dress 
embroidered with bamboo-leaves. 
Moreover, this fair English bride of 
the Song of Solomon carries on her 
head the most fantastic Chinese 
coiffure with bits of gold and of red 
enamel. Rossetti, s'ready at the 
beginning of the ‘sixties, collected 
blue and white china, and Japanese 
woodcuts. Indeed, in the same year, 
that is years before Whistler or 
Morris began to take an interest in 
the art of the book, Rossetti designed 
a binding for Swinburne’s Atalanta 
in Calydon, and this binding is clearly 
inspired by Japan, 18. His main reason 
was no doubt to create a sensational 
effect, which was what the yet un- 
known poet needed.** The bareness, 
the arrangement of the ornament 
close to the edges, and the ornament 
itself—disks and overlapping disks— 
are borrowed from Japanese lacquer, 
as are also the two feathers spreading 
in opposite directions.** But Ros- 
setti’s genius contributed something 
new. He combined Japanese with 
Greek references; for the palmette in 
the disk at the right-hand bottom 


17 E. BR. and J. Pennell, The Life of James 
—- Whistler, London, 1908, Vol. I 
p. 

is J. and E. R. Pennell, Whistler as 
Decorator, in The Century Magazine, New 
York, Vol. LXXXIII, 1912, p. 506. 

1° Julius Brinckmann, Kunst und Kunst- 
handwerk in Japan, Berlin, 1889, p. 42. 

20 E. R. and J. Pennell, The Life {Jone 
MeNeill Whistler, London, 1908, Vol. I, 
p. 174: ‘He was decorating’ the staircase; it 
was to have a dado of gold, and it was all 
done in gold leaf, and laid on by himself.’ 

a J, a E. R. Pennell, Whistler as 
Decorator, in The Century Magazine, New 
York, Vol. LXXXII1. 1912, p. 503-504. 

22 Sir Edmund Gosse, Swin- 
burxe, London, 1917, p. 

bindiag had any immediate effect on others. 
Bui. in 1881 Rossetti designed for the first 
edit.on of his own Bai and Sonnes a 
binding developed on ay the same 
prin. ples of ay and lacing, though 

of circular forms 


than of the Whistler type—another se le 
of how the — contributing to Art 
Nouveau intert 
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154. W. King, A Beardsley Lecture, 
London, 1924, p. 12: ‘His letter of 9th 
December, 1892, in which he tells how he 
Press designs as to arouse the indignation of , r wing—fantastic ressions 
William Morris, when some specimens of possible outline with patches of — 
Beardaley's illustrations were shown to black blots”. The flowers indeed —* 
Kuna, Berlin, 1 Juli, 1899. 


The sources of Eckmann’s book decoration, 9, 10, 
can be traced to Beardsley, 8, and thus to Morris, 
7, but another source of Beardsley’s design and 
ornament, 14, is seen in English painters: 
Rossetti’s Ecce Ancilla of 1850 and a telling detail © 
from Fazio’s Mistress of 1868, 11 and 12, and é 
Whistler's scheme for the Peacock Room, 13 and 15. 
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Whistler’s contribution to Art Nouveau lay in his passion for 
Japanese art, exemplified by his Battersea Bridge, 16. This 
passion was shared by Rossetti; note the bamboo pattern on the dress 
of the Beloved (1865), 17, and the book-cover (also 1865), 18. 
These, and other English decorative experiments such as 2, on 
p. 108, are much modified before they appear in Continental work; 
stained glass by Van der Velde, 19; staircase by Victor Horta, 20, 
A certain consistency may be seen in English decorative work, 
from the formalized flowers from Owen Jones's Grammar of 
Ornament, 21, through Rossetti, 22, to Baillie Scott, 23, at the end 
of the century, and taking in such designers as those on the frontis- 
piece to this article and Christopher Dresser, 24, on the way. That 
Rossetti was thinking in terms of design is confirmed by his sketch 
of a wallpaper, 25, from a letter written as early as 1861, 
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«In essential link between Arts and Crafts 
and Art Nouveau is provided by A. H. 


Mackmurdo, whose chair, 26, decorative 
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oO, title-page, 27, and wallpaper, 28, were all 
designed in the eighties. His Century Guild, 
for which 29, is the sign, had among its 
members Selwyn Image, who designed 30, 


in 1884. Close to the Century Guild were also 


Heywood Sumner, designer of 31, and the 
wholly Art Nouveau, 33 (of 1888), and 
Charles Ricketts, 32 (of 1891). 
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corner is familiar from fifth-century 
vases. This surprising juxtaposition 
was much imitated. It can be found 
everywhere on the road towards Art 
Nouveau. 

In many of Whistler’s pictures, 
especially in ——- in White, 
No. IV or The Three Girls (between 
1876 and 1879) and also in the design 
for a mosaic girls appear of Greek 
type and with hair a la greque draped 
in chitons and standing in Greek 
attitudes, girls who at the same time 
hold Japanese sunshades and fans, 
and stand on Japanese mats next to 
almond trees or che branches. 
The very end of the Ten O'Clock 
Lecture (1885) is the well-considered 
statement: ‘The story of the beautiful 
is already complete—hewn in the 
marbles of the Parthenon—and 
broidered, with the birds, upon the 
fan of Hokusai—at the foot of Fusi- 
Yama.”"** 

It is known that in the ‘seventies 
the architect of Whistler’s White 
House, Edward Godwin, designed 
*‘Angio-Japanese furniture’** as well 
as Greek ‘chairs.’ And even in the 
early ‘sixties Godwin hung on the 
walls of his simply furnished rooms 
Japanese woodcuts, dressed his wife 
and daughters in kimonos,*” and 
displayed at the same time a cast of 
the Venus de Milo.** 

Walter Crane, who tells us himself 
how much, from 1865 onwards, he 
learnt from Japan for his children’s 
books,*® also proceeded to a syn- 
cretism of Japan and Greece—in 
such books as Beauty and the Beast 
and Baby’s Own sop—both in the 
objects illustrated and the treatment 
of illustrations and ornament. And 
since in addition Crane was entirely 
a follower of the Pre-Raphaelit<s, of 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones, there was 
every probability of Art Nouveau- 
like motifs to emerge from his works. 
Such motifs, indeed, occur every- 
where. In the end-papers tc Baby's 
Own ZEsop (1887), 5, Crane spreads 
on to a plane surface the ivy trails, 
the alternating wavy tendrils from 
the necks of Attic sixth and fifth 
century vases, arranges them in 
opposition to each other and places 
them behind a fragile trellis remini- 
scent of the Far East. Thus, by 
tracing hidden affinities between 
distant regions of art and by com- 
bining them, something convincingly 
new is created which enchants by 
freshness and dainty simplicity. 

From yet another point of view 
also Whistler and Rossetti must be 
regarded as the forerunners of Art 
Nouveau. Together with Morris, and 
Godwin, and a little before Crane, 
they turned their mind towards the 
things of ae use so as to infuse 
beauty into all that surrounds us and 
to create a universal harmony in the 
whole framework of our lives. It need 
hardly be stressed that this very 
attitude became that of Art Nouveau 
and that such a leading master of 
Art Nouveau as Henri van de Velde 
began as a painter and then turned 
to architecture, furniture, lighting, 
cutlery, book art, embroidery, and 
even the art of dress design. 

The urgent need for artists to pa 
attention to design was, retin f 
recognized as early as 1851. The role 
of Henry Cole and his friends in these 


#4 James McNeill Whistler, Mr. Whistler's 
Ten O'clock, London, 1888, p. 29. 
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28 Tbid., p. 95. 
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London, 1902, pp. 24-26; see also Walter 
Orane, Of the Tltustration of Books 
Old and ow, fain 1896, pp. 161-162. 
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ttempts at reform is well known by 
poe It led to the foundation of the 
South Kensington Museum as a kind 
of educational display of the best of 
decorative art from all ages and 
nations and a reconsideration of 
Schools of Design to secure systematic 
training for those who were to work 
for industry. ‘The schools were 
primarily intended as schools of 
design, where the sons and the 
daughters of the people would be 
taught how to design wallpapers,’ 
wrote George Moore not without 
irony." An example of the style 
taught in the school comes from an 
unexpected quarter, a design done 
in 1864 by Kate Greenaway then 
sixteen, 2. It is remarkable how 
independent of styles of the past this 
design for a tile is, and it is also 
remarkable that it was given a prize.** 
Blooms, flowers and tendrils in very 
generalized forms are concentrically 
and symmetrically arranged, entirely 
in one plane. The treatment confirms 
what George Moore reports on teach- 
ing in the ‘sixties: ‘The harder and 
finer the outline, the more the draw- 
ing looked like a problem in a book 
of Euclid, the more the examiner was 
pleased.** Apart from some allusions 
to Greek palmettes in the middle of 
the design, the ornament is free from 
historical precedent, and thus in 
accordance with demands stated in 
that classic the Grammar of Orna- 
ment by Cole’s friend Owen Jones: 
‘All ornament should be based upon 
geometrical construction,’ ‘Junc- 
tions of curved lines with curved 
lines or of curved lines with straight 
lines should be tangential to each 
other,** and ‘Colour is used to 
distinguish objects or parts of objects 
one from another.’** Owen Jones’s 
Grammar came out in 1856. It is by 
far the most important mid-nine- 
teenth-century book on decorative 
art. It was known to, and used by, 
Morris (who did not begin publicly 
to formulate his own views on design 
until the 'seventies) and appeared in 
a@ new edition as late as 1910. The 
Grammar was used extensively at 
South Kensington, and Kate Greena- 
way followed its precepts without 
much show of imagination. But the 
result is curiously near Art Nouveau. 
A comparison with a ci com- 
position by van de Velde, a work of 
mature Art Nouveau (1901) shows 
up similarities as well as differences, 
19. Van de Velde is richer, more 
flowing, more organic, more vigorous 
and more delicate. Forms like the 
wings of butterflies or the petals of 
flowers seem to pass through meta- 
morphoses from the organic to the 
crystalline. Glass with its colour and 
transparency is an ideal medium, 
and, what is more, the design is 
clearly conceived in glass from the 
beginning. The technically necessary 
leading gives forceful expression to 
the contours. All the same, with all 
its hardness, for 1864, Kate Greena- 
way’s design is remarkably progres- 
sive: flat, linear, and without any 
intention of an imitation of reality. 
Its dependence on Owen Jones and 
the Grammar is patent. Jones never 
tires of recommending flatness in 
decoration, and it is partly for that 
reason that he illustrates so many 
oriental examples—Moorish, Persian, 
Indian, Chinese—in harmony, 


incidentally, with what Cole had 

at the 1851 Exhibition: 
‘It was from the East that the most 
impressive lesson was to be learned.’*? 
Egyptian ornament also receives 
special praise, Greek decoration is 
prefe to Roman, prehistoric 
ornament is shown and ornament 
from Celtic illumination, but the 
academic art of the West, from the 
Gothic to the Baroque Age, is given 
comparatively little space. It is the 
principal aim of the book to demon- 
strate ‘that in the best periods of art 
all ornament was based rather upon 
an observation of the principles 
which regulate the arrangement of 
form in nature than on an attempt 
to imitate the actual forms of those 
works’.** The last chapter is dedicated 
to the hope ‘that the future progress 
of Ornamental Art may be 
secured by engrafting on the 
experience of the past the knowledge 
we may obtain by a return to Nature 
for fresh inspiration.”** As sug- 
gestions of what might be done Jones 
offers plates with designs of his 
own, 1. ‘The single example of the 
chestnut leaf, contains the whole of 
the laws which are to be found in 
Nature.’ But the plate does not 
only illustrate the laws explained in 
the text, it also, by means of com- 
position, by the flat, simplified out- 
line treatment of the fan-shaped 
leaves, their asymmetry and ‘tense 
rhythms, clearly points forward 
towards a development at the end of 
which stands van de Velde. 

A plate contributed to the 
Grammar, 24, by another reformer 
of design in the third quarter of the 
century, Dr. Christopher Dresser,* 
is meant to demonstrate ‘that the 
basis of all form is geometry. 
Although here, as in the plates 
designed by Jones, there is nothing 
to be seen but flowers and leaves, 
the principle stands that ‘Flowers or 
other natural objects should not be 
used as ornaments, but conventional 
representations founded upon them.’ 

In other plates of the Grammar this 
reduction to essentials gives a 
scientific character, a flavour of the 
textbook to the illustrations, 21. 
There is no sensuousness in any of the 
plates, no emotion, and so those who 
were looking for these qualities in 
design had to go somewhere else to 
find them, and so we are back with 
Whistler and with Rossetti. It is 
remarkable how similar to the 
designs, say, of Baillie Scott the 
accessories are in a series of water- 
colours which Rossetti ited 
between the date of the publ ication 
of the Grammar and the mid-’sixties, 
the dresses and curtains, the fur- 
niture and sometimes even neutral 
backgrounds, covered with designs 
of small flowers, circles or hearts,“* 
all deserve close attention, 22 and 23. 
The affinities comprise structural 
principles as well as the individual 
motifs. The flowers taller than the 
height of a man which appear on 
Baillie Scott’s walls correspond to a 
remarkable wallpaper design by 
Rossetti which was done for his own 
room as early as 1861, 25, and which 
consists of slender trunks of Pee 
trees growing up to the 
Similarly, the straight-sided box-like 
pieces of furniture and the _—_ 
stretched-out pieces of cloth whi 
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#1 See also: Christopher Dresser, 
of Decorative Design, London (1878). 
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44For example ‘Roman la Rose,’ 
water-colour, 1864, Tate 22. 
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to Allingham, London, i897, facing 
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Angel (1858 
to say, 


all ‘of the Victorian 
Era are gone. Carpets and wallpaper 
are really flat surfaces, horizontal 
planes are left vacant, the room as a 
whole is simple, light and clear. But 
he is romantic all the same; for the 
is green as lawn, the ceiling 
sky-blue, and with the many flowers 
on the vertical planes the interior 
becomes a spring oper. and affords 
‘a _—_— and ee fuge from the 
Care for 

po al nature and care for 
cultivated interiors were felt on the 
Continent to be characteristically 
English.“* Typically English also is 
the way in which the luxuriance and 
undulating movement of the flowers 
is caught up by the straight severity 
of the shapes of room and furniture. 
It would not be possible in England 
for a whole room to start undulating 
like Horta’s famous staircase in the 
rue de Turin, 20. This English 
moderation and neutralization of 
movement, which is as essential for 
an understanding of Voysey, Ashbee 
and Mackintosh as it is of Baillie 
Scott, began to exert a great influence 
on the Continent after 1900—on 
Germany towards the end of Art 
Nouveau,** and on Vienna.** Here 
are the foundations of the Neue 
Sachlichkeit which set in about 1902. 
But while the British influence on 
the final straightening of the con- 
volutions of Art Nouveau has at least 
in recent years been recognized in 
more than one place, England has 
never as yet been established as the 
source of these very convolutions 
which from their Belgian forms of 
1893 spread to France and Germany 
to determine the early and high 
phases of the style. In 1881, twelve 
years before the so-called beginning 
of Art Nouveau, Arthur H. Mack- 
murdo designed a chair illustrated in 
The Studio in 1899, 26. In its general 
form it resumes, though with Vic- 
torian modifications, the traditions 
of Chippendale, but the fretwork of 
the back, by no means developed out 
of constructional considerations, is to 


a surprising degree pattern and pro- 
— of Art Nouveau. 
ut of an undulating base, in a 
daring fling, an asymmetrical shape 
of no structural meaning writhes up, 
opening out fan-wise and sending up 
towards the top-rail parallel flame- 
like rays. This wavy fan is re-echoed 
by a second system of lines 
it diagonally. te grows from the same 
trunk and runs in a magnificent S 
curve all across the available space, 
ending above in flowers and leaf-tips 
or turning back towards its point of 
issue. All this takes place entirely in 


* 

by BR. 6. Carter of a Baillie 

room with the ca) de 

room decoration. 

kunst I: Baillie Scott, oon, 

Preface. 


4 E. von Bodenhausen, Englische Kunst 
im Hause, in Pen, Vol. II, 1896, p. 329. 
4 Baillie Scott in 1898 designed interiors 


Hesse ill. 
XIV, 1898, pp. 91- -96," and Studio 
XVI. 1899, pp. 107-112. Moreover, ait 
Scott's 


designs for ‘Das Haus eines K 
first 


at 
were published by H. Muthesius in a 
cunptaeus volume. See also note 47. 


1060, “Chapter Vit, Mackintosh 
ican 


were so’dear to the generation of a 
1900 that Punch incorperated them 
into a cartoon against the Arts and 
Crafts and apparently against Baillie 
Scott** make their first appearance in 
Rossetti’s early paintings such as : 
= 
an ke 


one plane. The individual strands 
have the organic life, the lava-like 
flow and sudden, wilful doubling- 
back which are the hallmark of 
mature Art Nouveau. Two years later 
Mackmurdo used very much the same 
forms and motifs in the title-page to 
his book on Wren’s City Churches, 
a masterly design which has become 
known through Professor Pevsner’s 
illustration in his Pioneers, 27.°' 
Now Owen Jones, in 1856, had 
written: ‘Beauty of form is produced 
by lines growing out one from the 
other in gradual undulations,’*? and 
‘In surface decoration all lines should 
flow out of a parent stem. Every 
ornament, however distant, should be 
traced to its branch and root.’ But 
remarkable as these prophetic words 
are, they do not sufficiently explain 
the creation of such ornament by 
Mackmurdo. Mackmurdo’s source 
remains the great mystery of the 
prehistoric stage of Art Nouveau. It 
can, I think, be solved. But that must 
be left to another occasion.** Mean- 
while, during the very years in 
which Mackmurdo carried on his 
astonishing innovations, similar forms 
also began to appear in other places 
in England as well. There is, for 
instance, Heywood Sumner, who was 
indeed close to Mackmurdo and the 
Century Guild.** As early as 1882 he 
designed a binding for the Fairy 
Opera Cinderella, 31, with flame- like, 
Art-Nouveau-like flowers, though still 
without the unintermittent flows of 
lines. But his binding of Fouqué’s 
Undine, 33, which dates from 1888, 
is wholly Art Nouveau in every 
respect—five years before any sign 
on the Continent. It is no accident 
that a romantic fairy-tale was the 
occasion for this undulating pattern, 
that. the ambiguous nature of the 
maid with the telling name is 
represented by equally telling forms. 
The decoration here is literally what 
Oscar Wilde wanted it to be: ‘surface 
and symbol.’ It would, by the way, 
be illuminating altogether to look at 
the earliest creations of Art Nouveau 


5! First published b “Nikolaus Pevsner, 
A. H. Mackmurdo, a 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, London, VoL 


52.0. Jones, op. cit., Preface, p. 4, Pro- 
position 6. 

53 Jbid., Preface, p. 4, Proposition 11. 

54 An essay on William Blake and Art 


Nouveau be published in THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW shortly. 

bed of the Victorian and 
Edwardian bition, pp. 69-70. 


Robert Schmutzler: 


with an eye to contemporary sym- 
bolism in literature. 

Novalis has a passage about the 
‘Kunst, auf eine angenehme Art zu 
befremden, einen Gegenstand fremd 
zu machen, und doch bekannt und 
anziehend’**—to make things look 
strange and yet familiar and attrac- 
tive. This romantic tendency might 
well be used as the motto over 
Charles Rickett’s decorations for the 
works of Oscar Wilde. The binding of 
the House of Pomegranates of 1891, 
82, combines highest formal qualities 
with a highly fantastic mood. Tapes- 
try-like, the branches of the pome- 
granate tree reach out into all four 
corners, and the crocus flowers are 
spread evenly like the pattern on a 
wallpaper. But not quite; for every- 
where there are the slight deviations 
of live forms from an ornamental 
scheme, and the and the 
fountain take us into reality 
and book illustration. However, since 
everything is translated into two- 
dimensional drawing, the mind has 
yet to progress from seeing to the 
interpreting of symbols—just as in 
reading script. And, looking at it 
from the other side, the letteri 
with its melodious curves fan | 
deliberate waywardness does every- 
thing to appear alive and meet half- 
way the vegetable forms around.*’ 

So here, in an exceptionally attrac- 
tive way, that accordance of letter- 
ing, illustration and ornament is 
achieved which is a criterion of the 
art of the book—as well as the art of 
the interior—about 1900. It is this 
accordance the lack of which Wilde 
regretted in 1889: ‘At present, there 
is a discord between our pictorial 
illustrations and our unpictorial type 
The former are too essentially imita- 
tive in character and often disturb 
the page instead of decoratin: 
And ‘it was Wilde, who had 
concern for ——— and binding from 
Whistler, who 
Ricketts the iden. of 
books.’** Ricketts’s aristocratic art 

und Werke, Berlin, 1943, 
Vol. 3, p. 


‘Nothing that "Ricketts ever did could have 

n done without Rossetti’ (see John 
Rothenstein: The Artists of the 1890's, 
London, 1928, p. 186). 

58 Oscar Wilde, Some Literary Notes, in 
The Woman's World, January, 1889. 

5° J. Rothenstein, op. cit., p. 183. 


in which sophistication and a child- 
like faith in the fairy-tale seem to 
merge represents a very personal 
variety of Art Nouveau, far distant 
of the popular, not infrequently vul- 
gar, varieties that carried the day 
_— are represented by Horta’s stair- 


wnThe problems of the immediate 
antecedents of Horta whose Art 
Nouveau so far seemed to 
ready all at once in 1893, are yet 
unsolved. Would it be presumptuous 
to suggest that they are to be found 
in English book decoration? The close 
relations of Belgian artists to England 
in the decisive years before 1893 have 
been commented on by van de Velde: 
‘The discovery of the English revival 
of craft was made by A. W. Finch, a 
ed of half-English descent who 
became a potter. He bought a 
few things which strongly impressed 
his friends. That was about 1891. 
Shortly after, Serrurier-Bovy, in 
Liége, made the first pieces of fur- 
niture under English influence. Very 
soon after the foreign style was 
translated into something Belgian.’** 
In the exhibition of the Société des 
Vingt at Brussels in 1892 for the 
first time objects of decorative art 
appeared side by side with progres- 
sive paintings. They included books 
illustrated and decorated by Herbert 
Horne and Selwyn Image, friends 
of Mackmurdo and collaborators on 
the Century Guild and the Hobby 
Horse. Even before then, as early as 
1880, a German and a French edition 
of Kate Greenaway’s Under the 
Window had come out and sold over 
100,000 copies.** Also in the early 
*eighties the Kunstg werb 
at Hamb had acquired 
books by Crane. Crane himse: 
in 1896: ‘The revival in England of 
decorative art of all kinds 
culminating as it appears to be doing 
in book design, has not escaped the 
eyes of observant and sympathetic 
artists and writers on the Continent. 
The work of English artists of this 
kind has been exhibited in Germany, 
in Holland, in Belgium and France, 


icture- 


appreciation and sympathy. 
gium particularly . . . the work of the 
newer school of English designers has 


Design, New York, pp. 58- 

$1 Ibid., p. 67. 

*2M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard, 
op. cit., p. 55. 


THE ENGLISH ORIGINS OF ART NOUVEAU 


awakened the greatest interest.’** 

Often before small works of art 
had stimulated large ones. One need 
only think of the effects of Greek 

Roman cameos and coins on 
Renaissance and neo-classical sculp- 
ture, or of Diirer’s woodcuts on 

ters. About 1900 build- 
Art Nouveau facades were 
nicknamed built book-pages, and 
Crane conversely speaks of the ideal 
of the book as a house, with the 
frontispiece as the facade, and with 
rooms and a garden.** 

It was truly prophetic when in 
1856 Owen Jones had written ‘that 
a new style of ornament may be pro- 
duced independently of a new style 
of architecture; and moreover, that it 
would be one of the readiest means 
of arriving at a new style.’** 

That is precisely what did happen 
The spatial forms of Horta’s stair- 
case correspond te function and 
material—but they might just as 
well be quite different. The ‘style’ 
and the decoration are obviously not 
pcg out of the demands of 
i the contrary, iron adapts 
itself to their demands, which flow 
from quite different sources. It was 
the style and the decoration of 
Horta’s house that caused such a 
sensation and established 1893 as the 
birth year of Art Nouveau—the year 
that also saw the appearance of The 
Studio and of those Beardsley draw- 
ings to the Morte d’ Arthur with which 
this article began. 

53 Walter Crane, Of the Decorative Iilus- 
tratio. | Books and New, London, 


$4 Ibid., p. 184. 
$8Q, Jones, op. cit., Chapter XX, pp. 2-3. 


postscript 

This paper is a partial publication 
of the results of a doctoral thesis on 
which the author is engaged at 
Tibingen University under Professor 
W. Boeck. The collecting of material 
was undertaken in London in 1951 
and 1952 under supervision of Pro- 
fessor N. Pevsner, whom the author 
wishes to thank for much valuable 
advice and kind help. It was also due 
to Professor Pevsner’s endeavours 
that Mr. Philip Johnson and Mr. 
Edgar Kaufmann, Junr., both of New 
York, contributed substantial sums 
of money to make the photographing 


of mostl unpublished objects 
possible. The author is profoundly 
grateful to both Mr. Jo nm and 


Mr. Kaufmann. 
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recent buildings of interest briefly illustrated 
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HOUSE AT RENHOLD, NEAR BEDFORD 


The living wing of the 
house from the south-east, 
with the promenade and 
boiler house below. 


ARCHITECT; IAN WARWICK 


The house is on the bank of the Ouse five miles east of 
Bedford, reached by a long approach from the north. It is built 
on the south side of a Saxon mound known as Risinghoe Castle, 
which screens the house and withholds the two-way river view 
until the house has been entered. Across the river is an orchard: 
the building is high enough to overlook it and give a view of the 


south Bedfordshire hills be- 


yond. Because of the slope 
a promenade and _ play 
space been provided 


CASTLE MILE underneath the main living 


©) laundry and heating plant. 


FARM 
—— room with access to the 


East and west wings are for 
N daytime living and sleeping 


respectively. The construc- 
tion is cavity brick walls with 


inner skin of thermalite 


blocks, with a roof of ? inch asphalt on rafters at 5° pitch, and 2 inch 
cork insulation. The floors are partly 4 inch concrete on hardcore and 
partly r.c. columns and patent pre-cast flooring; main rooms are 
finished with wood blocks, and the bathroom and kitchen are 
tiled. The external facing is brick and local stone. The heating 


and hot water come from an automatic oil heater. 
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Owen Owen Store 


DEPARTMENT STORE AND OFFICE BLOCK IN COVENTRY 


ARCHITECTS: ROLF HELLBERG AND MAURICE HARRIS 


This store and Broadgate House, below, are the first two large buildings to be completed in 
the reconstruction of the City Centre, shown in last month’s frontispiece, page 4. They face one 
another across New Broadgate, the island which was laid out as the focus of the new centre 
in 1948. The site consisted of a square island above ground and the triangular basement of the 
old store, built in 1937 and destroyed in the blitz. The only area these have in common is a 


of the basement to a detached loading 
deck. The basements hold engineering 
services, receiving and despatch and 
stock and offices are in the 
The 
has five sales floors, 


sales, 
superstructure. superstructure 
two at street 
level, and a stock building on the 
east side of equal height, but containing 
seven floors. The main superstructure 
contains two forms of construction, 
flat slab floors supported by mushroom 


columns in the sales area, and normal 


a travertine background for this 


facade. On the east facade continuous 


_27-6 BAYS pe 


” 
: 
~ 
— =! 
narrow strip along the east side of the rofl T EI | rote 
block (shown in the plan on the 
right); an access tunnel leads north out = 


be 


Basic structure plan: superstructure solid and basement dotted. 


Below, plan for the reconstructed City Centre, showing the 
relationship between the Owen Owen store (B), Broadgate House 


2, the store from the north-east, looking down Trinity 
Street with Broadgate House at the far end. 


bands 


of windows alternate with 


orange-red briquettes. 


beam and slab construction in the (H) and the cathedral site. The island between them is New 
Broadgate. 

stock mezzanines. The Broadgate oo 

facade has a large window wall set in 


2. Broadgate House 


CHIEF ASSISTANT ARCHITECT: FRANK MOATE 


Broadgate House is a six-storey block on the 
west side of New Broadgate at the head of the 
shopping precinct, continuing into the south side 
by a bridge over the existing Hertford Street, 
containing two floors of offices, a restaurant on 
the second floor and a footbridge. There are two 
abutments to the bridge, containing staircases 
and lifts; one of them forms a setting for the old 
Market Hall clock. The 
arcaded ground floor shops on both Broadgate and 


six-storey block has 


precinct frontages; there is also a first floor 


shopping terrace to the precinct with access by a 


CITY ARCHITECT: D. E. E. GIBSON 


light welded steel bridge. The building throughout 
is framed in reinforced concrete with tanked 
reinforced concrete retaining walls to the basement 
and bridge foundations, linking up with the 
subway which had already been built by the 
City Engineer. The Hertford Street bridge con- 
sists of three deep beams approximately 23 feet 
deep and 10 inches wide, perforated with window 
and door openings, forming the external walls 
and centre partition wall of two floors of offices 
from which the second floor restaurant is suspended 


on 34 inch diameter steel hangers. Arcade columns 


are faced in Hornton stone with granite plinths, 
the columns to the east elevation extending from 
first to fifth floor in Westmorland Green slate with 
panels under the windows in travertine. The rein- 


forced concrete bridge wall beams are faced in traver- 


tine with window openings 
framed in Westmorland Green 
slate. On the south side of 
the bridge there are four panels 
of.sculpture in Doulting stone 


by Trevor Tennant. 


3, looking across New Broadgate 
to the Hertford Street bridge and 


Lady Godiva appears on the 
balcony below the clock face, and 
Peeping Tom emerges from the 
triangular window. 
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the clock: when the hours are struck 
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Department Store and Office Block in Coventry 


4, the south front of the Owen Owen store seen across New Broadgate. 
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5, Broadgate House from the west, looking along the line of the future shopping precinct to the spire of St, Michael’s, which is to be preserved 
when the new cathedral is built. 
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6, the main entrance hall. 7, below, the frontage to Westminster Bridge Road, with 
directors’ balconies on the fourth floor. 


OFFICES IN LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E.1. 


ARCHITECT: R. N. WAKELIN OF 
CAMPBELL-JONES AND SONS 


These offices are in Westminster Bridge Road, just east of the main lines running 
out of Waterloo Station. They house the headquarters of a group of building con- 
tractors, including canteen, kitchen, housekeepers’ flat and directors’ suite. The site 
is approximately square with vehicle access at the rear, and was arranged around the 
perimeter in relatively low blocks as load-bearing brick construction was planned; 
in fact, however, because of an anticipated shortage of bricks a reinforced concrete 
frame with brick facings was used. The north block facing Westminster Bridge Road 
is six-storey, and three other blocks are four-storey, connected by corridors running 
in the centre of each block. On the first floor there are four conference rooms, each 
divided by sliding-folding doors, which, when opened, allow sufficient space for a 
small cinema. The central area enclosed is roofed over to form an accounts office on 
the ground floor. Floors are of prestressed concrete construction, spanning from the 
external wall beams to the corridor beams. Corridors are of in situ reinforced concrete 
construction supported on columns on each side and forming rigid central spines 
throughout the building. The roof of the central area is supported on cranked beams, 
linked by a reinforced concrete gutter, and columns. The gutter forms a ring beam 
and the whole structure is independent of the remainder of the building. The panels 

below the windows are faced with Italian dove-grey 
marble aggregate, which was polished and given 
texture by brushing the face while green. At 
fourth floor level there are railings between columns, 
forming small balconies outside directors’ offices. 
Internal finishes include walls lined with capriva marble 
in the entrance hall, panelling of veneered canarium in 
some directors’ offices and the fourth floor corridor, 


and paint on plaster elsewhere. 
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scale 1/64 in. = | ft. 
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ISRAEL 


Israel is an immigrants’ country, and the early immigrants at the first: quatier oF the 
century were all determined to start a new life in their new-old Rome, This ettmudce 
is reflected also in the building conception, where there appears am almost. ¢otal 
rejection of the traditional styles. So the field remained open to the modern Movement. 
The establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 gave a renewed dive to bunldine. 
Two major tasks became readily distinguishable. One was to provide Ronis gor thc 
new immigrants, who were pouring now into a country of 750,000 mbabitants af a 
rate of 200,000 persons a year. (The population was doubled in three years.) The housing 
problems of the existing population were already acute, and the country was sufernng 
from a permanent shortage of dwellings, and a great scarcity of building materials. 


The second task was even greater—planning and replanning of entire areas uncer the 
changed conditions and new development Repeats. A National Planning Depart- 


ment was set up, manned by a capable group of architects and town-piammer:. Its 
task—the preparation of a national’ master = ge: a heavy one, but it became 
even more so, as the planning turned into a race against time. Iimmigrantane transit 
camps, housing estates and settlements, and industrial centres were planned ama built 
in haste, in order to satisfy the immediate requirements. The results: were sometimes a 
compromise, in which social, economic and aesthetic faults canbe noted: But @hogemer 
the Planning Department did a fine job in outlining ‘>e National Master Plan. 

Only a small fraction of the detail planning is done by government Or @amemapal 
departments, and most of the planning in cities is ‘concen in the hands of private 
groups of planners and architects that run the gamut from @ Single paleor partners t0 
large co-operative groups. In the various co-operative settlements by 
technical offices cor wr directly with a group of settlements, formed accorcing to 
type and political part 

The dwellings ere pie to meet the immediate housing needs of the immigrants were 
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of low standard, the finish very austere and the habitable area per family very 
restricted. Flats in these housing estates were rented to needy immigrants at a very low 
rate. Lately, the attitude of the government has undergone a change and the policy 
now is to provide decent dwellings at a reasonable price, with government-sponsored 
planning, and with allocations of restricted building materials. These housing schemes 
—called Popular Housing—are of good standard and compete well with medium 
priced dwellings built by private enterprise. 

The bulk of the housing enterprises is dealt with by government departments and 
various semi-public housing companies. Only a small fraction is accomplished by 
private enterprise, whose work is confined to the major cities, and erected by con- 
tractors and financiers, who buy the plot, hire the architect, build and sell the flats. 

Though Israel is a small country, it boasts an amazing variety of climatic conditions. 
The level Coastal Plain (Shfela) has the mild Mediterranean climate, while the near-by 
hills of Galilee at the north and the Judean hills near Jerusalem are cool and dry. 
Further east the Jordan depression with its sub-tropical heat, culminates in the Dead 
Sea region, 400 metres below sea level, whére living conditions are especially trying 
under the intense heat and scarcity of water. The Negev in the south presents a fair 
example of desert conditions, hot and dry weather and a negligible annual rainfall, 
though the northern Negev boasts of good agricultural “loess” soil, which can be 
transformed under irrigation into excellent farming land. 

These conditions are reflected in the building and result in open planning with large 
balconies in Tel-Aviv and Haifa, while in Jerusalem the buildings more resemble their 
European counterparts. Various solutions are sought in areas of difficult living con- 
ditions, but the general trend is to rely on cool breezes and cross ventilation, on roof 
over-hangs and lately on brise-soleil devices. There is much talk of the Oriental way 
of building—blank thick walls and the patio plan, but it has not yet gone much further. 

Despite the climate and because of restricted means and lack of foreign currency, 
little is done in the field of insulation. An overwhelming majority of buildings has 
walls about 8-9 inches thick, in concrete block or bricks, without any insulation what- 
soever. The floors are concrete slabs covered with cement tiles. Even the flat r.c. roof— 
the most intensely sun-heated member of the structure—is insulated by whitewashing 
only. There are some exceptions, such as luxury hotels built for tourists, a few big 
central office buildings and private dwellings. 

The common type of construction in Israel is reinforced concrete, its use ranging 
from small bus shelters to large halls and industrial plants; even the non-bearing mem- 
bers of the structure are often poured in concrete despite its poor insulation qualities. 
Other widely used building materials for walis and partitions are various types of con- 
crete blocks and silicate bricks. One of the handicaps of the Israel building industry 
is the lack of tradition of the workers employed in construction, and practically no 
building worker has inherited the craft from his ancestors. 

A fact particularly remarked by visiting foreign architects is the restricted use of 
colour in the buildings, chiefly various shades of beige. One reason for this is that the 
intensity of light and shade is sufficient in itself to reveal the various building parts 
and their finishes. Another reason lies im the fact that the usual types of lime paint 
used here, have a tendency to fade and change in the strong light. 

The illustrations that follow give a general picture of post war architecture in Israel 
in the main centres of population, with a brief look at building in the countryside. 
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ISRAEL SCRAPBOOK 


Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and Haifa are the 
three main cities of Israel. Each of them is 
distinguished by its definite character and 
function, as well as by its different 
physical setting. Jerusalem—the State's 
capital, university city and religious centre; 
Tel-Aviv—the metropolis centre of com- 
merce and highly developed social and 
cultural life; and Haifa—main port and 
prospective centre of international trade 
and heavy industry. 


jerusalem 

Jerusalem is quite self con- 
scious of its position as Holy 
City and government centre. Its 
development outside the walls 
of the ancient city has been 
haphazard. Nevertheless there is 
a feeling of dignity and spacious- 
ness in the city, which spreads 
over the Judean hills, clinging 
mainly to the higher points and 
leaving the valleys (wadis) free 
and available for the future parks 
and green belt, as envisaged by 
the Jerusalem Regional Plan. The 
central part of the city presents a 
picture of disordered groups of 
blocks with business premises, 


shops and dwellings interming- 
ling. The general effect, however, 
achieves greater unity than else- 
where, owing to a bylaw which 
compels the use of stone for all 
facing. The silhouette of Jerusa- 
lem is punctuated by various 
spires and towers, 2, that of the 
YMCA building being the domi- 
nant one, 1. From its top there is 
a view across the whole width of 
Israel, from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. 
3, one of the buildings now 
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nearing completion, which will 
form part of the big government 
centre, Kiryah, shown in the 
model, 4. The work is the re- 
sponsibility of the governmental 
office of development of the 
Kiryah, under the direction of 
Ing. S. Arazi, with I. Klarwein 
as chief consulting architect. 

The ‘ Hadassah’ hospital group 
built by the late Erich Mendel- 
sohn still remains one of the 
most remarkable groups of build- 
ings in Jerusalem, 5. 


- — 


tel-aviv 

Tel-Aviv is a young and 
vigorous city. It was planned as 
a ‘garden city,’ but the general 
development turned the town into 
a thriving commercial centre, with 
numerous apartment houses on 
sites intended for one-family 
homes. The outcome, 6, is the 
natural result of a plan lagging 
after the inevitable social and 
economic development. However, 
a master plan is now in prepara- 
tion for the city. 

Tel-Aviv is fortunate in having 
adopted the idea of houses on 
stilts and evolved it as a guiding 
principle in the planning of resi- 
dential streets, 9. A bylaw 
demands that a certain percentage 
of the site must be left free of 
enclosing walls. Thus front 
gardens are carried through under 
the houses, 8, giving the street 
an appearance of greater width 
and providing the eye with an 
escape from the scorching rays 
of the summer sun. 

The general standard of resi- 
dential architecture in Tel-Aviv is 
high. 7 and 10-12 are some recent 
buildings by D. Carmi, Architects 
Collaborative. In 11 and 12 the 
required underpass has been deve- 
loped as a continuous colonnade; 
the scheme was designed in collab- 
oration with architect 7. Rechter. 

Another recent work by the 
same architects are the office 
blocks housing the executive of 
the Histadruth, Israel’s Workers’ 
Organization, 13-15. Sun protec- 
tion is provided by louvred con- 
crete frames round the windows, 
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constructed of precast members; 
a device which has not yet been 
widely adopted in Israel. 

A few years earlier is this 
office building by D. Carmi and 
Sharon & Idelson in Allenby 
Street, 16. Its main feature is 
an arcade on the ground floor, 19, 
comprising shops, a café and the 
entrance to a small cinema. 

Israel is trying hard to develop 
its tourist industry, and _ the 
government encourages the build- 
ing of luxury hotels. The Dan 


hotel, 20, by H. Fenchel boasts 
facilities not found elsewhere in 
the Middle East. It is one of the 
few buildings for which an ample 
supply of imported materials was 
permitted. 18 shows the sun- 
protected facade facing the sea. 
The entrance, 17, has a coloured 
mosaic wall to the right, and an 
entire entrance wall of glass. 

The Nordau Plaza Hotel, 21 
and 22, now under construction, 
is by W. J. Witcover and E. W. 
Bauman, and is also built on a 
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grand scale.’ The site enjoys two 
advantages: it is directly on the sea 
and it is part of a long municipal 
garden, laid out along the shore. 
The building is seven storeys high 
with about 330 beds. There is a 
dining hall with 400 seats, and a 
Banqueting and Convention Hall, 
accommodating 700 people. The 
garden contains an open air swim- 
ing pool, and there is a private 
access to the seashore through a 
tunnel under a pedestrian way. 

Two important and only re- 
cently completed buildings by 
Sharon and Idelson are Lessin’s 
Cultural Centre, 23, comprising 
an auditorium for 350 people, 
dining room, club, exhibition hall, 
library, reading room, etc., and 
Beilinson Hospital, 24 and 25, a 
general hospital of 500 beds in 
Petach-tikva, near Tel-Aviv. The 
medical and economic services 
attached to this hospital are 
planned to serve the existing 
hospital of 200 beds and other 
blocks with additional 500 beds 
(total 1,000 beds). 


24, 25 


haifa 


Haifa is a typical example of a 
town plan clearly defined by its 
physical environment. It has two 
great natural gifts—a spacious 
calm bay off the Mediterranean 
and Mount Carmel. A deep-water 
port in the bay provides Haifa 
with the opportunities of becom- 
ing a major centre of international 
commerce and heavy industry. 
From the port there is a steady 
rise of the ground, up the slopes 
of the Carmel, and the city layout 
adapts itself to this, 26. Near the 
port there is a dense commercial 


trade, administrative institutions 
and high-density residential de- 
velopment. Still higher on the 
ranges of Mt. Carmel, with its 
cooler climate and pine groves, 
are the more spacious residential 
areas. The Master Plan of Haifa, 
now in its last stages of plan- 
ning, follows this outline. One of 
the main problems is that of 
communications, for Mount 
Carmel falls steeply into the sea, 
leaving only a narrow strip of 
land, along which runs the main 
north-south road of the country. 
Its passage through the town 


centre and area of big office creates serious problems, and the y * 
buildings. Higher up, the plateau Master Plan suggests a tunnel 
of Hadar Hacarmel with mixed through the mountain. At present 
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the road passes along the main 
commercial thoroughfare of Haifa- 
Atzmaut Street, 27. The site of 
the street and the houses flanking 
it was reclaimed from the sea 
during the construction of the 
port. 

The Haifa Municipality has a 
hard time trying to preserve the 
fine view from the slope of Carmel 
towards the port. It has passed 
bylaws strictly restricting the 
built-up area and height of build- 
ings on the slope, but it is proving 
cifficult to enforce them. 

The waterfront silhouette of 
Haifa was until recently quite 
low and uneventful, except for 
ihe government hospital built by 
the late Erich Mendelsohn at its 
western end, and a lofty grain 
silo. Another vertical accent has 
now been added in the form of 
an eight-storey office building by 
S. Rozov, 29. It houses the 
offices of the Solel Boneh building 
company, a part of the Israel 
Workers Organization, and one of 
the largest contractors in the 
country. 

Not far away there is another 
high building—the new wing of 
the Zion Hotel, 28. It is by the 
same architect as the Dan Hotel 
in Tel-Aviv, H. Fenchel, and 
there is a similarity of approach 
in treatment of the facade and 
detailing of the entrance. 


The ranges of Carmel provide 
an ideal site for residential build- 
ings. Illustrated here is work by 
the partnership of M. Weinraub 
and A. Mansfeld. The ‘Tsnobar,’ 


80, and the ‘Stella-Maris’ schemes, 
31. They both comprise two- 
storey blocks of flats of two and 
three rooms and a _ habitable 
entrance hall. 


beersheha 


Another town quickly develop- 
ing into a major urban centre is 
Beersheba, the capital of the 
Negev. Until 1949 Beersheba was 
a kind of a centre for the nomadic 
Bedouin tribes and a secondary 
administrative centre of this dis- 
trict. But its importance grew 
considerably as the plans for the 
development of the Negev began 
to materialize and new settle- 
ments came into being in the 
Negev reaches. 

It was projected by the 
National Planning Department as 
a city of about 60,000 inhabitants, 
concentrated in six neighbour- 
hood units. The old town planned 
by the British is one of them, 
while two units were already 
erected in the vicinity, with an 
intended centre bringing them 
into a whole. 

To counteract the inevitable 
feelings of monotony and remote- 
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ness consequent upon living in a 
new community on the border of 
the desert, a theatre and cinema 
hall, 32, was constructed at an 
early stage to the designs of 
Shulamith and Michael Nadler; 
it will finally form part of a civic 


centre and faces a public square, 
the platform in front of the 
theatre serving as a stage for 
outdoor performances. The audi- 
torium seats 1,100. As air con- 
ditioning has not yet been 
installed, the lower part of the 
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panelling allows a flow of air 
from outdoors, ensuring cross 
ventilation. 

33 is a block of flats in one of 
the new neighbourhoods, and 34 
is a shopping centre. There is an 
obvious need for a vigorous land- 
scaping policy. 

Beersheba was the scene of 
experiments with adobe houses, 
which may prove suitable for 
the hot climate, owing to the 
great wall thickness. Two types, 
35 and 36, have been evolved 
with the advice of UN experts. 


The Kaplan Hospital at Re- 
hovot, by Rechter, Zarhi, Rechter 
and Sari, 37, provides 250 beds, 
and is built on the _ pavilion 
principle, partly because of the 
need for speedy erection, but also 
because there is wide support for 
this form of building in medical 
circles. It is intended, at a future 
date, to glaze-in the covered ways 
between buildings. 


co-operatives 

The prevalent types of land 
settlement in Israel are the 
Moshav and the Kibutz. The 
general idea of a Moshav is that 
though the individual and private 
life of the member remains un- 
changed, all the activities con- 
cerned with earning a living off 
the land are controlled by the 
community; the degrees of co- 
operation are numerous. 

The Kibutz has gone much 
further in controlling all aspects 
of life for the communal good. 
Here almost all household activi- 
ties, such as cooking, laundry, 
child-raising, ete., are concen- 
trated in communal institutions. 
The members dine in a communal 
dining hall, receive clothing from 
the communal store and laundry, 
and share according to ability 
in the common duties. The 
children are raised from infancy 
under the care of nurses and 
teachers and spend only a few 
hours daily visiting their parents. 

These new ways of living 
demanded new types of buildings. 
38 is a typical dwelling group in 
a Kibutz; each couple has its own 
w.c., shower and cooking recess, 
and a room divided into living 
and sleeping areas. 

The children’s buildings present 


a whole range of types, according 
to age. The first four school years, 
for instance, are spent in a group 


home, divided into children’s 
rooms, classrooms and dining 
room and_ utilities. Another 


example of a classroom unit type 
is that in Merhavia, 39, where the 
opportunity was taken, because 
of the sloping site, to design the 
classroom and the living wing 


on different levels.* 

Only from the fifth school year 
onward are conventional schools 
to be found, and they are usually 
of the pavilion type. The schoo! 
children, in fact, form a small, 
separate community, with its own 
activities and interests. 


* The building was designed by the technica! 
department of ‘Kibutzei Hashomer Hatzair’, 
arch. Mestechkin. 
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marginal to architecture, are nevertheless vital to it. = 


CITY-MAKING 


THE CITY OF MAN. By Christopher Tunnard. 
Architectural Press. 50s. 


Few will disagree with Mr. Christopher 
Tunnard’s main theme, that the city, in order 
to fulfil its function as the focal point of 
civilization, must be both beautiful and un- 
mistakably a city. He decries equally the 
merely utilitarian city and the garden city 
which denies its essentially urban character. 
Above all he deplores the ‘paper’ plan which 
substitutes two-dimensional zoning for three- 
dimensional design, and the tyranny of 
traffic requirements over the plan; ‘Relieving 
traffic congestions . . . should not be called 
planning.’ 

One may agree that the social and scientific 
planners have been allowed undue weight at 
the expense of the artists, and I certainly 
share his revulsion against the amorphous and 
meaningless tide of green which invades 
modern plans: ‘grass and trees only where 
they are essential to the plan.’ 

But this need not mean ignoring the lessons 
of Mumford’s organic city. Turning away 
equally from the ‘organic’ and ‘broad-acre’ 
cities, and from the school of Corbusier, Mr. 
Tunnard looks back to the classic tradition. 
While it is true that the Renaissance combina- 
tion of artist, architect and sculptor produced 
civic groups which we cannot equal today, it 
is surely unjust to accuse the moderns of 
forgetting history and seeking novelty for 
novelty’s sake. They are forced to find new 
forms to meet new problems, not the least of 
which is that of satisfying a regard for the 
welfare of the individual; a problem which was 
unthought of in the days of the grand manner. 
By all means let us bring back all the arts to 
help us to create our cities, but the answer 
they will find is unlikely to bear any resem- 
blance to that of the Renaissance. 

A provocative book, which leaves one hoping 
that Mr. Tunnard will continue to look 
forward as well as back. Sylvia Crowe 


THEORY AND OBSERVATION 


FORMES, COMPOSITION ET LOIS D’HAR- 
MONIE: VOL. 1—GENERALITES. By André 
Lurgat. Paris, Editions Vincent Fréal et Cie. 


Though his name has not been much in the 
hews of late, the historical position of André 
Lurgat as one of the shapers of modern 
architecture is assured, and publication of his 
treatise has therefore been awaited with 
interest. The first volume of this massive 
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five-decker has now appeared, and gives one 
a foretaste of the quality of the work as a 
whole, though it is of course far too early 
as yet to judge it. 

The plan of Formes, Composition et Lois 
d’Harmonie breaks down into five main parts, 
each corresponding to one tome, and dealing, 
in order, with General Considerations; Forms 
and Elements of Form; Plastic Means; 
Fundamentals and Structure of Composition; 
The Laws of Harmony. It will be seen that 
none of these main headings affords the 
writer any of the usual means of escaping 
from aesthetic responsibilities—there are no 
chapters headed Function or Structure, for 
instance—and the plan of the book appears 
cognate to that of the great French academic 
systémes. But this is not a book of academic- 
revival aesthetics; just at the point where 
the jaws of some Guadetesque proposition 
seem about to close, the inexorable process 
of academic logic is halted by direct and 
practical observation. 

Thus, though his sense of the word ‘monu- 
mental’ seems badly eroded, though his 
views on Gothic structure seem more Viollet- 
le-Duc than Pol Abraham, though he insists 
on the divisibility of form and content and on 
the irrelevance of style as a means of expres- 
sion, yet, in spite of all this academic 
apparatus, M. Lurcat’s analyses of individual 
structures in the last chapter of this first 
volume all proceed in a most reassuring way 
from purely visual considerations. He does not 
start with the abstract logic of the plan, but 
arrives at it from the summation of a series 
of man-high, binocular scrutinies of the 
aspects of the building. In the case of Palladio’s 
Rotonda, he gives primacy to the views from 
the porticoes, while in the case of the Piazzetta 
of St. Mark’s he subjects the interior elevations 
to what can only be termed a Townscape 
survey. 

His study of this famous ‘exterior drawing- 
room’ concludes with a summary of the 
plastic means employed in it for aesthetic 
ends: judicious and unexpected use of the 
site; extension of the composition beyond its 
own limits by the incorporation of neigh- 
bouring, but extraneous, elements; deliberate 
deformation of the shapes on plan in order to 
create optical illusions and perspective effects; 
systematic and varied use of contrast, between 
light and shade and between differences of 
colour, material and scale; provocative use 
of repetitive rhythms of regular elements; 
animation of surfaces by the introduction of 
elements differing in their use and com- 
position; siting of the main accents away 
from the axes of the composition; and finally 
the exploitation of the associational qualities 
of forms in order to isolate or reinforce a 
visual impression. The words may be different, 
but this is unmistakably the townscaper’s 


visual and unacademic approach. If this 
observational quality is maintained through 
five volumes it should breathe real life into 
what might have been just another treatise 
on architecture, but which, with the guidance 
of this sensitive eye, and magnificent illus- 
trations, may emerge as a unique work of 
theory in the French tradition. PRB. 


PARISH CHURCHES 


ENGLISH PARISH CHURCHES. By Graham 
Hutton and Edwin Smith. (Thames and Hudson. 
42s.) 

CHURCHES OF SOMERSET. By A. K. Wickham. 
(Phoenix House. 30s.) 


Mr. Smith’s photographs, which form the 
main part of his book, have skilfully re- 
produced the spirit and character of some of 
our parish churches in a manner that is both 
sensitive to the atmosphere of the subject 
and faithful to fact. Unfortunately the text 
does not reach the same high standard. It seems 
that the author was not certain for whom the 
book was intended; as it is, the text will neither 
satisfy the scholar nor the reader who has an 
interest in our early churches but has not a 
specialist’s knowledge. The latter will be 
confused by the unsystematic approach that 
fails to give a sufficiently lucid account of the 
development of lesser church architecture. 
He will wonder what is meant when, in a 
paragraph on’ post-Reformation churches, 
he is referred to plates 190 to 206 with the 
words: ‘The chancel is opened up to the 
congregation in the nave. Screens have 
gone .. .,’ although plate 190 shows the 
Jacobean screen at Croscombe and plate 202 
the late seventeenth century screen at Ingestre. 
The more serious student will be as perturbed 
by the inaccuracies as by some of the mean- 
ingless phrases, such as ‘...the cool, clean 
articulation of Whitechurch Canonicorum 
(72, 196)’; plate 72 shows some nave-arches 
of three different dates and plate 196 illustrates 
the seventeenth century tomb of Sir John 
Jefferey. On what grounds is it stated that 
Cardinal Morton gave the roof of Bere Regis 
church? There is no documentary evidence to 
support this rumour. We are told that the 
north aisle of St. Sepulchre’s church in 
Cambridge was added in c. 1850. In fact it 
was a fifteenth century aisle perhaps on the 
site of a thirteenth century one, and which 
was entirely rebuilt and lengthened in 1841. 

In dealing with the towers pf Somerset 
churches which rank among the greater 
glories of this country, Mr. Wickham broadly 
accepted the classification evolved by Dr. 
Allen, although he made out a good case for 
a few readjustments. At times the chrono- 
logical account is somewhat disturbed by 
descriptions of churches that mention features 
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of different dates and belonging to different 
contexts. Certainly some plans of a few typical 
and outstanding churches should have been 
included, and it is hoped that this will be done 
if a second edition is produced. In discussing 
post-Reformation church fittings the author 
appears to have overlooked the Maryian 
revival; this would explain the order of 1561 
‘demanding the destruction of roods and 
rood lofts, notwithstanding the similar order 
of 1541 (probably a more accurate date than 
he quoted). Mention might have been made of 
the exceptionally large number of stone 
pulpits in Somerset and of the five stone 
screens. However these are minor criticisms of 
an otherwise very competent survey. 

Denys Spittle 


THE AGE OF CABINET-MAKERS 


ENGLISH FURNITURE: THE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD. By Margaret Jourdain and F. Rose. 
Batsford. 638. 

LONDON FURNITURE MAKERS: 1660-1840. 
By Ambrose Heal, Batsford. 6 gns. 


‘The death of Miss Margaret Jourdain has 
deprived the study of the applied arts in 


’ England of one of its outstanding scholars, 


and our regret is the greater that it should 
have occurred before the completion of her 
book on Georgian furniture, of which great 
hopes were entertained after her studies of 
Regency furniture and the work of William 
Kent. The material she had accumulated has 
now been put into publishable shape by 
Mr. Rose, of Sotheby’s, but the result will, 
one fears, disappoint most of the hopes 
entertained of it. There is much that is good 
and original in the book as it stands, and the 
photographs—of details of carving and so 
forth—are superb, and suggest a masterly 
scheme of exposition which is now lost. But 
there is, inevitably one believes, a lack of 
direction and point in the accumulated 
material, collected by one mind, and, to a 
large extent, expounded by another. 

But it seems, in any case, as if our view of 
Georgian furniture-making is due for a 
serious overhaul; our increasing knowledge 
of the names, outputs and, if one may use the 
term, craftsmanly personalities of a number 
of individual cabinet-makers is beginning to 
shake the faith of even country auctioneers 
in such blanket terms as ‘Chippendale’ or 
‘Adam.’ This development will be taken an 
enormous stage further by the publication of 
what is, in effect, an extended catalogue of 
Sir Ambrose Heal’s unique collection of 
cabinet-makers’ trade-cards. Many of these 
are illustrated in the book, and are im- 
mediately suggestive of the probable taste 
and inclinations of the makers they advertise, 
while, where actual work by any maker can be 
identified and illustrated, very clear individual 
tastes and specialities appear. As an instance, 
one may cite Coxed and Woster, at the sign 
of the White Swan in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who supplied furniture for Henry Hoare at 
Stourhead, and whose speciality is so dis- 
tinctive that we shall surely find the term a 
Coxed Bureau as commonly current here as is 
a Savory low-boy, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Q.5.C, 


OVER THE RIVER 


THE BRIDGES OF BRITAIN. By Eric de 
Maré. Batsford. 42s. 


Eric de Maré has given us the first authorita- 
tive.study of Britain’s bridges, and has 
illustrated it with many of his own excellent 
photographs. The book is divided into three 
sections, the Age of Faith, the Age of Reason 
and the Age of Greatness being typified 
respectively by the master mason, the archi- 

A mastery of the technical problems of 
bridge and aqueduct building attained by the 
Romans remained unmatched until the 
development of our industrial world brought 
new materials into use. In Britain, however, 
such skill in stonework was never acquired, 
and the craft which had barely survived the 
Dark Ages in Europe developed slowly under 
the auspices of various monastic orders. 
The mason-built bridge, whether under 
religious or secular jurisdiction, continued as 
the product of a strong tradition until well 
into the eighteenth century. Few of the 
architects became great bridge-builders, but 
many among them produced one or more 
excellent designs, including Adam, Vanbrugh, 
Carr, Mylne and Soane. The attribution of 
two Welsh bridges, at Bangor-is-y-coed and 
Llanwrst, to Inigo Jones is mentioned by 
Mr. de Maré, and further light on this would 
be of great interest. In the same district, the 
unlikely story of William Edwards catches the 
imagination. Starting as a farmworker, after 
two ill-fated attempts he succeeded in 
bridging the Taff with the single 140-foot span 
of Pont-y-Pridd which stands today after 
two hundred years, a startling achievement 
and testimony to remarkable originality of 
mind. 

Bridges with chapels, packhorse bridges, 
war bridges and bridges such as Blenheim, 
constructed as follies in a landscape design, 
are followed by a succession of bridges of 
iron and railway viaducts. Omitted from 
mention is the unusual specimen on Regent’s 
Park canal, supported by two rows of hand- 
some cast-iron Doric columns and bearing 
the mark of the Coalbrookdale ironworks. 

Elaine Denby 


Shorter Notices 


GOTHS AND VANDALS. By Martin S. Brigge. 
Constable. 30s. 


Mr. Briggs’ sober text logs the documentary 
records of scorn or praise for the old buildings of 
England with the tireless patience of a small boy 
logging engine numbers at Crewe, but he fails to 
animate his documents with observation. The 
importance of Inigo Jones’ interest in Stonehenge 
in 1620 is unarguable, but the contemporary 
medievalisms of Bolsover and Wollaton are 
surely even more important as records of attitudes 
to the past. Hawksmoor’s Oxford gothicisms, so 
vital in preserving the tradition of Classic- 
Gothic ambidexterity, are written off as ‘horrible,’ 
while the key contributions made by the ‘land- 
scape of literary associations’ and the continuing 
picturesque tradition are smothered in a summary 
record of eighteenth-century cathedral restoration 
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—in spite of which Francis Price is not even 
mentioned. 

In some ways the closing chapters are more 
enlightening; the author seems more at home with 
Gilbert Scott and the polemics of anti-scrape, anc 
many readers will therefore prefer to begin at 
page 170 and read the last third of the book only, 
But. here too they will find disappointments, for 
though the mass of twentieth-century legislation 
on ancient buildings is well summarized, and the 
work of military conservation authorities after 
D-day is recorded, nothing is said about the 
advent upon the English scene of the new, German. 
trained type of art-historian who is bringing about, 
by stealth, another great revolution in our attitude 
to the buildings of our forefathers. Q.5.c. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES 1951. By Gerald 
Cobb. Corporation of London, 1951. le. 


Mr. Gerald Cobb, of the College of Arms, 
whose Batsford book on the old churches of 
London is familiar, has compiled a brief guide to 
the City churches for the Corporation of London, 
It is an extremely useful little book. It consists of 
a short preface and suggestions for further reading, 
and in addition about two dozen pages of notes 
on the individual churches. They are remarkably 
accurate and comprehensive, including information 
on such things as the first mention in history of 
each church, the meaning of the names of some 
churches, and also on war damage. Churches of 
which no more than towers remained already 
before the war are not left out either. In addition 
there are 52 drawings of the City steeples. Short 
of carrying round with him the bulky volume of 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
the visitor to the City cannot do better than to 
equip himself with Mr. Cobb’s pamphlet. It costs 
him less than six Players. NP. 


CRITICISM 


NEW BUILDINGS IN CAMBRIDGE 
Our own generation’s contributions 
to the architecture of Cambridge have 
often been criticized, but it is all to 
the good that their shortcomings 
should be insisted upon repeatedly 
until such time as the powers that be in 
the university see the light—or, as we can 
now say a little more cheerfully, until the 
promise of a more enlightened attitude 
shown in the 1958 project for the new 
Arts Faculty, is fulfilled in the shape of 
buildings as good as Sir Hugh Casson’s 
precinctual lay-out. 

One of the virtues of Dr. Pevsner’s 
Buildings of England series of archi- 
tectural guide-books is that they are far 
more than antiquarian studies. He never 
forgets that architecture is a live and 
changing art, and he is a perceptive 
critic as well as a historian. It is therefore 
no surprise that his latest volume, on 
Cambridgeshire,* contains, besides perhaps 

Penguin Books, 1954. Price, 5s., bound, 88. 6d. 
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the most concise and readable account of 
the architectural monuments to be found 
there, a number of outspoken comments 
on newer buildings. Here is an extract 
from his introduction: 

‘... a terrible pity that most of those 
(college buildings) already built to the W 
of the Backs are so uninspired and so 
unconscious of being in a position as 
important as King’s Parade. The new 
buildings to come should of course be 
in the style of our century: that hardly 
nee's saying. The sites are unobstructed; 
compromises for reasons of proximity 
to ‘ne old cannot be pleaded.’ 

‘nd in a footnote welcoming the Arts 
Fac ilty project referred to above, he says: 

‘ f this scheme is carried out, and if Sir 
Hu h Casson and other architects of his 
im: zination and frame of mind are allowed 
to Jesign the buildings, Cambridge will 
at | st possess what it so badly needs—C, 20 
arc_itecture as esthetically valuable and as 
attractive and lovable as any of its past.’ 

Lane Arts centre is a university project, 
as «re most of the other recent building 
sch:mes that make any attempt to create 
something true to our day. But much of 
the building in Cambridge is done by 
colieges, and in his separate accounts of 
college architecture Dr. Pevsner takes his 
criticisms further, as the following quota- 
tions show. 

Of the new (Fisher) building, 1, at Queen’s 
College by Drinkwater (1935-6): ‘exactly 
like a friendly block of flats at, say, Pinner 
... The College wasted a great opportunity 
here for a good contemporary building. 
It would in no way have interfered with 
existing collegiate structures of the past. 
So why should a timidly imitative style 
have been preferred?’ 

Of Trinity College’s Bevan Hostel (Ian 
Forbes, 1949) in Green Street, 2: ‘. 
appeats in its style as a private house 
trying to look something special by the 


use of much decorative brickwork. The 
mainsard roof is an oddity in the street 
aid the college. There was no reason, 
o1e feels, why in this particular position 
tle architect should not have chosen 
w iat is the natural expression of building 
in c. 1950, i.e., the style of the C. 20.’ 

Of the Memorial Building at Christ’s 


(Prof. A. E. Richardson, 1952), 8: ‘The 
architecture .. . 


is curious. It clearly 
belongs to the C. 20 in its severe plainness 
(and the motif of the long staircase window 
at the back). It is beautifully stone-faced. 
But by general proportions and window 
proportions it manages to express its 
designer’s faith in the Georgian style so 
unmistakably that the impression one takes 
away is of Georgian buildings stripped of 
all the delicate detail which the C. 18 never 


failed to apply. . . . The size of the court 
is convincingly collegiate, and so the 
whole group may one day be accepted 
with as much ease as older buildings. 
Walter Gropius’s plans turned down by 
the College before the Second World War 
would have remained more alien—yet 
what an asset their frankness and vigour 
would have been!’ 

Of Sir Edward Maufe’s work at St. John’s 
College (Chapel Court, 4, North Court and 
the service court beyond, 5,—1938-9): 
‘For Chapel Court itself Sir E. Maufe 
devised a successful unifying motif. He 
erected in his own style a screen in front 
of the antechapel. This has low round- 
headed arches on short square piers. It 
is in a kind of renewed Renaissance, and 
the solidity of this is taken up in the arches 
further N by which Chapel Court is con- 
nected with the NE service court. The 
much taller main archway through the N 
range is also round-headed, and the 
sculpture above it (as well as what other 
sculpture there is) goes well with the 
rcbust character of Sir E. Maufe’s personal 


contribution. There are, however, two 
regrettable shortcomings in his work, 
one that he did not keep to this style of his 
throughout, the other that this style was 
not that of our own day. As for the first, 
there is a painful clash between Sir E. 
Maufe’s round arches and both. the 
vertical strips of the staircase windows and 
the horizontal strips of the other windows. 
Both these are standard elements of 
mid C. 20 architecture, used here, one 
feels, without conviction. The thinness of 
their metal bars and the uncompromising 
straightness of their outlines call for a 


setting different from Sir E. Maufe’s. Where 
the clash becomes most violent is in the 
service court. Here the new one-storeyed 
range with its Continental C. 18 roof has 
qualities in complete contrast with the 
fenestration of the main buildings. It 
might be argued that the choice of a 
frankly C. 20 style would have been a 
lack of courtesy to the existing buildings. 
But that is not so. The chapel was 
screened off and thereby visually pushed 
back anyway, and the outer wall of 
Second Court and Penrose’s range should 
not have influenced decisions overmuch. 
On the contrary, the new buildings 
face Bridge Street, and here, opposite 
low houses of all sorts and styles the 
architect would have been just as free as 
the architect of Caius in the market place. 
This opportunity for a fine contemporary 
building was missed, and what is perhaps 


worse, the opportunity for a_ properly 
urban piece of college architecture was 
missed too. The site borders on the NE 
on one of the busiest corners of Cambridge. 
This crossing of two main streets has been 
entirely disregarded by the architect. 
Bridge Street altogether has not been 
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accepted by him as a street. His composi- 
tion has no N front, strictly speaking, 
only parts of various heights, approaching 
the street at various angles.’ J.McQ. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
The large, ill-balanced, badly hung 
assortment of European paintings of 
the eighteenth century at the Royal 
Academy includes some masterpieces 
and a great many pictures inwhich the 
legend that the zighteenth century was 
an age of graceful sensuality is con- 
firmed by the subject-matter and 
denied by the tastefully pedestrian 


treatment, The inadequate representa- 
tion of Watteau and Goya leaves only 
Fragonard, Gainsborough, Guardi and—in 
one or two of his more summary works— 
Hogarth to provide a display of graceful 
sensuality in the handling of the medium 
itself. Boucher’s drawing of Diana asleep 
is beautiful, but his neat, pink paintings 
of sprawling nudes are as frozen as David’s 
‘Death of Socrates.’ 

Oudry’s famous painting of a dead white 
duck has a special piece of fabric pinned 
up behind it, presumably as a mark of 
esteem, but although its cold virtuosity 
may well represent for many academicians 
an unattainable ideal, it was a mistake to 
hang some Chardin still lifes in the same 
line. There are eight, small, marvellous 
Chardins scattered through two galleries, 
and they constitute a kind of under- 
ground movement, in secret communica- 
tion with other centuries, establishing 
links with Piero, Vermeer, Cézanne and 
Morandi, sabotaging an otherwise frighten- 
ingly efficient time-trap. 

I have chosen for reproduction one of 
the thirty-eight Canalettos—Palazzo 


Quirinale, Rome, from the South—because 
its sharp, cool precision, 1, may be less 
affronted by Léger’s ABC, 2, than most 
of the other eighteenth century work. 

The Léger picture was included in his 
recent exhibition at Marlborough Fine 


Arts, which made a better and more 


‘ stirring display than the recent London 


exhibitions cf his greater contemporaries, 
Picasso and Braque. I thought I had 
outgrown the delights of Léger’s 
mechanistic constructions, but the selection 
devoted to this period in the Marlborough 
retrospective turned me into an unwillingly 
elated witness of an art dedicated to the 
greater glory of the spare part. His cubist 
period contained a promise that was not 
fulfilled, and a landscape dated 1912 is 
a more subtle and refined picture than 
anything he has done since. All the same, 
it is the uncompromisingly metallic com- 
positions of the twenties, such as ABC, 


that I find most exhilarating. Unfortu- 
nately the exhibition did not include one 
of the large figure paintings of the period, 
in which he so successfully transformed 
the female figure into a_sheet-metal 
container, and the later compositions with 
figures are a poor substitute, for he ha; 
relented in recent years and has tried to 
indicate his love for humanity by giving 
his robots a rubbery look, But even in 
the 1951 compositions concerned with 
building operations the tilted girders make 
superbly expressive patterns and brilliantly 
suggest the dizziness and airiness of great 
heights. The rubber workmen are freakish 
intruders, and in the best of these girder 
pictures they have been called off the 
job, but the composition is still marred by 
rubber clouds sailing clownishly across a 
Reckitt’s blue sky. There is no place for 
such naive and insensitive references to 
natural forms in Léger’s mechanistic 
heaven: they are cracks in the gong of his 
hard, bright, simple imagination. 

The Arts Council’s exhibition of small 
bronzes made by the ancient inhabitants 
of Sardinia several centuries before the 
island became a province of the Roman 
Empire introduced us to a community of 
priests, archers, wrestlers, sailors and 
women nursing very small men. The 
naive formalizations in which these primi- 
tive sculptors have preserved their seem- 
ingly humorous observation of the way 
people go about their work give these 
bronzes an extraordinary warmth of 
feeling. The turned-up toes of the warrior 
in the illustration, 3, suggest the bodily 
tension that the archaic formula for the 
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arms cannot encompass, and compe isa- 
tions of this kind run through the w cle 
exhibition. The Arts Council took the 
opportunity of underlining the elen.ent 
of primitivism in modern sculpture by 
adding to the exhibition some siaall 
bronzes by Moore, Butler and Armitage, 
There were some close parallels, but the 
modern work completely lacked that air 
of happy communal living that makes the 
Sardinian bronzes so deeply moving. 

I used to know how to despise apples 


painted in the way that Tristram Hillier 
paints them, but I’ve forgotten the trick of 
it. It is true that there were one or two 
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still lifes in his last exhibition at Arthur 
Tooth & Sons that left one with a dry 
sum of illusionistic recipes, but the small 
paintings of apples contain not only the 
illusion of objects but an encompassing 
human gaze, and if the painting reproduced 
here. 4, is an exercise, it is an exercise in 
the profundities of human appraisal. 
Denis Wirth-Miller’s fourteen paintings 
of a dog in movement, 5, made a remark- 
able ensemble at the Beaux Arts Gallery. 
He has been influenced by Francis Bacon, 
and 1is work has a refined dexterity that 
turn: Bacon’s ‘leap in the dark’ into a 
neat pictorial system, but the intensity 


of his observation serves an almost 
metaphysical obsession with continuous 
movement, and projects his work beyond 
the category of animal painting. 


From time to time, the Architectural 
Association mounts an exhibition in the 
Members’ Room which deserves a larger 
audience. The selection of drawings, paint- 
ings and prints by Kenneth Rowntree 
shown there recently is a case in point. 
His drawings of shop-fronts, in which the 
written colour notes integrate themselves 
so happily into the design, his darkly 
shining, rain-sodden landscapes, and _ his 
curiously monumental little paintings of 
domestie vessels in landscape settings, 6, 
leave the impression of a quiet visual 
poetry that has not been adapted to the 
latest market requirements, Robert Melville 


The countryside is in constant dan- 
ger of an overnight conversion to 
suburbia and the threat is not 
restricted to building alone but 
extends also to one of its most 


significant features, its fences. The 
distinctive patterns of the different types 
of farm boundaries contribute almost 
as much to the regional characteristics of 
the English landscape as do the farm 
buildings and crops. The traditional forms 
which have evolved are partly rooted in the 
type of agriculture, and partly governed 
by the local material, but within these 
limits each region has developed its own 
peculiarities. In the stone districts, par- 
ticularly above the tree line, dry walling 
is the natural form of boundary, but 
the thin, neat coursing of the Cotswold 
stone walls, 1, is quite distinct from the 
more random walls of Yorkshire, 2, 
or Wales, or the Northumberland walls 
with their protruding string course. 

Each type of hedge has its distinctive 
character whether it be the familiar 
rough fence of mixed planting, the 
thorn hedge, or the roadside hedge, 3, 


The battle against uniformity cannot be restricted to buildings 
alone but must be extended to thé very essence of the country- 
side, its hedges and fences, which is constantly threttened by’ 
the grey hand of suburbia. A fine tradition of boundary 
making exists. Regional methods of stone walling are 
exemplified by the neat coursed Catswold, 1, and the rougher 
uncoursed Yorkshire, 2, which in addition to their functi 

as barrier delineate the contours, being generally of an even 
height and unobstructed by trees. The most common forms of 
hedge are the thickly interlaced hawthorn, or the mixed hedge. 
of plum, hedge maple, hazel, sycamore and elder. The 
roadside hedge, rough trimmed, takes on a more ornamental 
appearance than the hedge between fields but retains a rural 
roughness of character, 3. 


which, rough trimmed by the hedger atta 
ditcher and browsed by cattle, is the very 
essence of the English scene. Throughout 


the Midland and Southern counties, the 
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value of good hedges. 


To be cattleproof many hedges are cut and laid at intervals 
throughout their life. When 7 feet high the young trees are cut 
to leave standing a number of long upright shoots which are then 
‘layed’ by cutting them half through near the base, bending them 
over and ing them bet: sturdy upright stakes which 
have been planted at intervals to form a frame. To prevent the 
shoots from springing out the stakes are held by a braided 
border of hazel rods. When staked the fence is known in 
Warwickshire as stake and bound, 4. In 5 a wind-break of 
poplars forms the farm boundary while 6 shows how the 
introduction of clipped hedges and associated garden conifers, 
in contrast to the country hedge across the road, turns the 
whole scene into suburbia. The same incongruity would be 
achieved by the use of a trim white painted post and rail fence, 
9, very suitable for a paddock but wrong for a farm where the 
split oak fence, 7, is just right seen in the rough grazed field 
where it acts as a physical but not a visual barrier. The 
practice of morticing the crossbars to the uprights is found too 
costly for general use nowadays but even nailed this is more 
appropriate than the much used but characterless concrete 
post and chicken wire fence. That it is possible even with 
mes production to provide a barrier in harmony 

with the countryside is proved by the tubular steel gate, 8. 


laid hedge, 4, is the practical boundary 
which has evolved where a cattle-proof 
barrier and moderate shelter from wind is 
needed. Where greater wind shelter is 
required this may be provided by the tall 
thorn brakes of East Anglia, and screens of 
close-planted poplar sheltering orchards in 
Kent and Worcestershire, 5. 

The pattern of the laid hedge is more 
virile, and the rough-trimmed hedge 
more informal than the neatly clipped 
garden hedge, 6, whose appearance can be 


incongruous in the purely agricultural 
scene, although it may fit into the sophisti- 
cation of park scenery, where the white- 
painted post and rail, 9, is also in accord 
with the well-groomed surroundings, 
whereas rough barked poles make a more 
fitting boundary to field or woodland, 7. 
Changing farm methods and economics 
make new types of boundary inevitable, 
but these, even if they are of materials 
new to the countryside, can follow in the 
tradition of straightforward harmony with 
their surroundings, 8, and need not 
degenerate into the clumsy concrete post 
and wire which has neither the flexibility 
of movable hurdles nor the protective 
Sylvia Crowe 
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Above, a section through the canopy over the central bar 
counter, 1, below, the canopy from the cosy bar with the display 
of bottles and barrels. 


‘THE CHAMPION’ PUBLIC HOUSE IN WELLS ST., W.1 
Architects: John and Sylvia Reid 


Further evidence that certain basic points, 

which were established at the time of the 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW Pub competition, 

are beginning to be appreciated, is pro- 

vided by the new interior of The Champion, 

off Oxford Street, the first example of 

creative refitting of an existing pub.* 

A dull institutional interior was in need of 

refurbishing, and a certain amount of 

brewers’ Victoriana was at hand to be a 
used, but the designers have not made a R 
mere period reconstruction—and where 


4 


new material was required it will be found 
to be, in spite of the successfully traditional 


* The owners are Barclay Perkins & Company, Assistant 
Trade Manager, L. W. Cook. 
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atmosphere, as contemporary in its way 
as the detailing of a prefab. school. 
Complete reorganization of the existing 
space was necessary to overcome the air of 
barren bleakness (see ‘before’ photos 8 
and 4), and there are now three bars in place 
of the original two. 2 
The Public Bar has 
been reduced in size 
and separated from 
the rest of the pub 
by a mahogany 
and glass partition 
reaching to the 
ceiling, instead of 
the original low, 
glazed __ partition. 
The Saloon Bar has : 
been divided into two parts to make a small 
Cosy Bar on a quadrant of the bar counter, 
in addition to the main Saloon. A low canopy 
has been formed over the central bar counter 
area. The original general colour scheme 
was almost completely monochromatic— 
a range of browns—from plain medium 
brown linoleum on the floor, via bleached 


aan 


mahogany, pine grain papered walls, 
to the cream ceiling. The existing 
mahogany Bar Counter has been retained 
and restored, missing mouldings have 
been replaced, and stained and polished 
to the original colour. The space between 
the lowered canopy 1, which follows the 
perimeter of the counter, and the ceiling 


The Champion, whose corner 
sign is seen in situ in 2, and 
drawn out in full (as it had to 
be for the signwriters) in the 
adjoining column, had acquired 
an entirely flavourless interior, 


seen in 8 and 4, above, due to 
the dilution of its originally 
Victorian quality by tasteless 
refitting. On the opposite pag: 
are seen the Saloon, 5, and the 
Public Bar, 6, with the true 
pub atmosphere restored bi’ 
the bold and intelligen 
juataposition of old and new. 
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THE CHAMPIy 


has been filled with a crowded display of 
spirit jars, casks and _ bottles. The 
mahogany canopy fascia has inset glass 
panels 8, carrying signwritten names of 
various brews in three-dimensional letter 
forms. The ‘Wagon’ has been restored 
and shelves added so that it can be com- 
pletely filled with bottles backed by 
mirrors. The brass footrail was specially 
designed, and the undistinguished beer- 
pull handles have been replaced with 
two genuine old sets, one Wedgwood and 
the other Rockingham. 

saloon bar In order to use the available 
space to greater advantage seating has 
been built-in around the perimeter of the 
bar; it is of deep-buttoned leather chosen 
for its interesting texture and hardwearing 
qualities, but in bright red and not the 
traditional black. The black cast iron 
tables have been restored and given 
‘polished mahogany tops. A new set of 
bar stools has been made, in this case the 
design being based on a traditional model. 
Wall surfaces and partitions, of vertical 
mahogany boarding with square recessed 
joints (a commonplace contemporary 
detail) are stained dark and highly polished 
to give reflections. The painted plate glass 
on the main wall of the saloon, 7, is a 
particularly fine one (colours: blue, gold, 
red and green); unfortunately the paint 
had started to flake off; it was therefore 
backed with Dunlopillo sheeting mounted 
on blockboard. The remaining wall surfaces 
are painted dark green as a background 
for sporting prints. The floor is surfaced 
with large black and white marble lino 
tiles. The ceiling needed a rich texture to 
give it weight and interest, and the 
‘Hexagon’ paper by John Aldridge was 
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AFTER BEFORE 
7, the Saloon Bar from behind the counter. 8, t/e 
space between the canopy which has been built 
over the counter, and the ceiling, is filled with 
barrels, bottles and spirit jars. 9 is the view sec”, 
before alteration, in 10. 
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A Canadian wood, creamy white in colour NS 
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and sometimes tinged with red, that has a 


wide range of uses. 


TYPICAL USES 


Light and medium construc- 
tion, agricultural imple- 
ments, windows and doors, 
shelves and general carpentry 
Scaffolding, ladders, kitchen 
furniture 

Wagon boxes, concrete 
forms, pumps, tanks and silos 
Oars and paddles, organ pipes, 
sounding boards for musical 
instruments 

Pulp and paper, rayon pulp 
and cellophane 

Food containers, butter and 
cheese boxes, cooperage 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


Strong for its weight, yet 
comparatively soft and very 
resilient 


Seasons readily and uniformly 
Easily worked, takes smooth 
satiny finish 

Takes paints, varnishes and 
enamels well 


Minimizes ‘* wood tainting 
in packaging of foods, butter, 
etc. 


Takes nails without splitting 
and holds them well. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION concerning 

Canadian woods contact The Commercial 

Secretary (Timber), Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W.|. 
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WOODS NATURE'S BEST BUILDING MATERIAL 


Reproduced here is ‘figure of 


Spruce. 
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chosen to give the illusion of deep coffering. 
The windows had leaded lights of reeded 
glass. These have been replaced with 


plate glass, allowing views in and out, 


and the lower halves are obscured with 
brilliant cut and acid etched plates, 11. 
Each window has a different design and 
all had to be drawn in detail for the 
engravers. The upper parts of the windows 
arc fitted with pinoleum blinds. 

the cosy bar is similar to the Saloon 
Bar; here the deep-buttoned seating is of 
dark-green leather and on the floor is a 
red and black carpet (from BMK’s con- 
temporary range). The view of other bars 
across the central area is interrupted 
by a new ‘snob screen,’ 15, of brass rails and 
brilliant-cut flashed-blue and flashed-red 
glass in mahogany frames. A _ curtain 
screens the entrance. The glass panel, 6, 
between this and the Public Bar carries 
signwritten lettering designed to be read 
from both sides. 

the public bar as might be expected is 
more austere; it has a plain boarded floor 
and perforated ply benches, 6, and relies on 
views of the Saloon Bar for colour contrast. 
exterior The cornice above the faszia 
has been repaired and painted white, the 
fascia itself being painted dark green; 
bold fat-face Roman letters, in scale 
with the rest of the building, have been 
signwritten on to it, 12. (These 13-inch high 


letters replace the old 6-inch emasculated 
standard Roman.) The letter face is white 
to harmonize with the cornice above, and 
is shaded in orange, outlined in gold and 
given two cast shadows in black and grey- 
green. 

The quarter round stucco corner from 
the fascia to the top cornice of the building 
139 
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grey, black and white. 


had long been partly covered with a 
wooden panel carrying a quantity of small 
lettering. This has been removed and the 
new sign is painted directly on to the 
stucco. Only the name of the pub has been 
used, and it covers the full height of the 
corner in 80-inch Roman letters, 18, 
shaded to appear deeply incised in the 
stucco in black, white and tones of the 
background colour—warm grey. It is 
floodlit at night.* Rope mouldings, quoins 
and keystones are picked out in warm 


Housing and 


* Permission to display this sign was refused by the Local 
Authority on the ground that it would ‘Adversely affect 
amenities’ (sic). An appeal was made to the Minister of 
Local Government on the grounds that the 

was in scale and in keeping with architectural character 
of the building and that the colouring had been controlled 
to maintain a proper balance. The appea! succeeded. 


PASSENGER LIFTS 


by John Voelcker 


Although hoists and lifting devices have been used for many centuries, the lift as a recognisable mechanical 
type is only a hundred years old. Elisha Graves Otis, who is the father of the lift industry, went into 
business in 1858 and installed his first passenger lift in a New York department store in 1857. The 


object of this review is not to give a history of this development nor to describe how a lift service should be 


designed, but to recount the basic elements of lift technology, adding to this a note written by a director of 


one of the leading British firms of lift engineers on the American and Continental lift-making traditions. 


general 

The modern lift installation is a 
complicated piece of equipment. 
Complicated because more rigorous 
standards of performance and safety 
have added a great number of 
ancillary components to the main 
assembly. 

The main assemblies of the in- 
stallation—machine, well and motor 
room—are straightforward and 
simply related to one another; in fact, 
if we except the ‘Paternoster’ and 
the hydraulic lift, the outline of lift 
installations has not varied greatly 
since the earliest beginnings a 
century ago. The illustration, 1, shows 
an early Centre Lift Hand-powered 
Hoist, which contains, in simple and 
robust form, all the essentials of 
the modern lift. 

A strong sling structure supports 
the platform hoist; the suspension 
ropes are connected to the sling 
through an ‘Equaliser,’ a component 
which ensures that equal tension 
is maintained in the ropes at all 
times; and guide shoes which fit 
over the lift guide rails are fixed 
to each side of the sling at top and 
bottom. Frequently a safety device 
was incorporated in the sling struc- 
ture below the platform (though not 
in this particular case), which in an 
emergency would grip the guide 


rails and prevent further movement 
of the platform. 

Timber guide posts, usually built 
up from soft wood with the joints 
staggered so that the post was 
virtually continuous, were fixed 
vertically at the landings and ran 
the whole height of the platform 
traverse. Close-grained guide rails, 
often of maple, were planted on these 
posts with counter-sunk screws, 
jointed carefully and lubricated to 
reduce friction to the minimum. 

Besides the guide posts and rails 
there was certain additional equip- 
ment in the shaft: a counterweight 
to reduce the overall loading on the 
drive, suspension ropes to both sling 
and counterweight, and safety gear 
roping which operated a wood block 
brake. The counterweight weighed 
as much as the platform and sling 
assembly plus half the design load 
on the platform; this ratio (which is 
still adhered to) having been found 
to provide the maximum economy 
of energy under all loading conditions. 
The counterweight was generally 
constructed of iron so that it could be 
relatively small in size and would 
not necessitate too large a_ well 
cross section. Suspension ropes were 
attached to the top of the counter- 
weight. The safety gear consisted of 
a hand-operated continuous rope 
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which passed over a sheave at the 
head of the well: a pull on this rope 
rotated the sheave shaft and engaged 
the wood block brake on the main 
driving shaft, 2. The brake could only 
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2, a wood shoe brake. 


be released by pulling the rope in the 
opposite direction so that the sheave 
counter-rotated. 

The driving gear was located at the 
head of the hoist well, and in ‘his 
instance a drum-drive was employed. 
The suspension ropes from the 
platform sling were securely fixed 
to the drum surface. A second drum 
attached to the same driving s\.aft 
held the counterweight suspen-ion 
ropes which were connected in sucha 
way that the counterweight vas 
lowered as the platform was rais: d. 

In all essential points this lift 
prefigures the modern installation: 
you have only to substitute a steel 
structure for wood, to introduce an 
electric motor, and to add the refine- 
ments of levelling and door open- 
ing devices. Even details such as 
the safety rope and the wood block 
brake are reproduced, both in their 
form and in their essential action, 
in the ‘idle line’ and the electro 
mechanical brake used today. 

‘Drum drive’ is still used, though 
it has commonly been replaced by 
‘traction drive,’ where a set of ropes 
passes direct from the car over a 
corresponding set of traction sheaves 
to the counterweight on the other 
side. 


components 

The hoist described above provides 
a framework on which the com- 
ponents of the modern lift can be 
classified and examined. Two major 
decisions determine the form of 4 
lift installation: a decision about the 
speed, which involves the choice 
of a motor and of a mode of gearing 
and a decision about the lift car 
control. These two questions are, 
of course, inter-related, and together 
determine the average travelling 
time of the lift. It is not the intention 
of this article to discuss the calcula- 
tions for these decisions: but merely 
to discuss the elements in the 
installation and the alternatives to 
which each is subject. 

Logic suggests that a beginning 
should be made in the motor room, 
with the motor itself, the brake, such 
gearing as there may be, the traction 
sheave (or drum) and such of the 
controlling and selecting equipment 
as may be housed there: that we 
should pass then to a consideration 
of the car itself, taking in at tue 
same time the subjects of contr:, 
of door opening, of landing aid 
of safety devices operated from te 
ear: and that we should conclude y 

[continued on page | ‘I 
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Ceiling and Lighting combine 


to form the new 
CEILING 


~ Courtesy: Scottish Industries Exhibition, 


The Lumenated Ceiling offers 
the following advantages: 
® Ideal for showrooms, shops, offices, 
foyers and similar applications 


An excellent method of modernising 
old, high ceilinged premises 


In new buildings, structural ceiling 
requires no special finish—it is 
hidden 


Easy access to lighting fittings 


Durable, dust-repellent, easy to 
clean and maintain 


Non-inflammable 


Air conditioning and acoustic 
systems easily incorporated 


Courtesy: Dolcis Ltd. 
Our Advisory Service is available at 
all times to produce recommendations 
for every type of installation. 
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Full technical data and 

specifications are avail- 

able on request to our 
London office. 


Here at last is an entirely new lighting technique in 
keeping with contemporary design, and present-day 
emphasis on good lighting. With the LUMENATED CEILING, 
there is no glare, no shadow'and no ‘high spots’. A 
pleasant, even light of correct intensity is diffused 
from the entire ceiling area. For showrooms and shops, 
it overcomes the usual ‘ mirror’ effect of the front 
window. No light fittings are visible and the ceiling is 
attractive whether the light is on or not. 


LUMENAPTED 
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Controller. 

Lift motor. 

Electro-mechanical brake. 

Worm reduction gear. 

Driving sheave and end bearing. 


Floor selector. 


Safety rope pulleys. 


Car sling. 

Car bodywork. 

Rope equalizer. 

Guide shoes. 

Anchorage for floor selector tape. 
Cam for operating limit switches. 
Retiring cam. 

Collapsible steel gate. 

Car gate contact. 


Instantaneous safety gear. 


WELL 


Suspension ropes. 

Safety rope. 

Floor selector tape. 

Car and counterweight guides. 


Counterweight. 
22 
125 


Normal and final limit switches (Top Floor) 


Normal and final limit switches (Lowest Floor). 
Electro-mechanical gate or door locks on landing. 
26 Halfway bor. 

2 7 Travelling cable. 


PIT 


ZS Car and counterweight buffers. 
29 Floor selector tape tension weight and pulley 


Diagram showing the main elements in a lift installation. 


considering components in the well, 
the guides, the suspension roping, the 
counterweight, the travelling cables 
and the levelling and timing equip- 
ment. 


motor room 

The Motor Room contains a 
quantity of expensive and delicate 
equipment. As a rough guide, the 
value of the equipment alone in the 
motor room of a block of flats can 
easily be £2,500. Adequate space 
is needed to maintain this equipment 
and facilities for lighting and the use 
of powered hand tools. Temperature 
and air condition must be controlled 
and remain stable within narrow 
limits and sunlight excluded ; other- 
wise the equipment will deteriorate. 

There seems no doubt that the 
motor room should be placed at the 
top of the shaft whenever possible, 
for so placed the load on the structure 
may be reduced by as much as 
40 per cent, and the least amount of 
suspension rope will be required: 
this last is a considerable saving, 
since ropes are an expensive item both 
in initial cost and as a maintenance 
liability. 


motors 

The main issue concerning the 
choice of a motor consists in whether 
the speed is to be _ controlled 
mechanically (i.e., by gearing a motor 
which itself works at a fixed speed or 
speeds) or electrically by varying 
the speed of the motor by varying 
the voltage, or a combination of 
both. This is partly a matter of the 
speed required, partly a matter of 
cost: of speed because for speeds 
above 350 feet per minute the 
‘gearless’ type of motor must be 
used; of cost because the gearless 
motor (which must be DC) requires a 
generator in addition. As though to 
make the matter more complicated, 
it is the AC motor which runs at a 
high speed and requires to be geared 
down, usually by a worm gear. 
The DC motor, on the other hand, 
is a low-speed motor and is coupled 
direct to the traction sheave of the 
lift: it is its ready and accurate 
response to changes in speed which 
make it suitable for high-speed lifts. 

The simplest type of motor used for 
lift installations is the AC Single 
Speed High-Torque Squirrel Cage 
Motor, 3. It can be used to drive lifts 
up to a speed of 120 feet per minute 
when passenger controlled and 


4, a tandem motor. 


150 feet per minute when controlled 
by an attendant. The squirrel cage 
motor is very robust and therefore 
suitable for arduous service. The chief 
disadvantages are that it requires a 
very large starting current, often 
frowred upon by electricity under- 


3, a squirrel cage motor; above, in its casing, and 
below, the stator showing the mesh winding. 


takings, and that levelling the motor 
becomes difficult if it is over 5 h.p. 
because the radius of gyration is 
increased. 

A variant of the motor just 
described, and suitable for the same 
speeds, can be made to give two 
speeds through the method of 
winding the stator. This two-speed 
arrangement is an advantage for 
levelling the car at landings, and the 
starting current needed is reduced by 
starting the lift on the low-speed 
winding. The ratio between the two 
speeds is generally 4:1, though 
ratios of as much as 6:1 have been 
used with success. 

A second type of AC motor, the 
Slip-ring Motor, is often used for 
the same speeds as the squirrel 
cage motor. Although not as robust 
in construction nor so long lived it is 
smooth running, silent and requires 
a small starting current. 

A motor assembly known as a Two- 
speed Tandem Motor combines a 
squirrel cage and slip-ring motor 
within a single frame, 4. The slip-ring 
motor is designed to start the lift 
and also to run it at full speed; 
the squirrel cage motor is used for 
levelling and stopping. The advan- 
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tages of this arrangement are that a 
low starting current is required, 
that levelling can be achieved 
easily, and that the speed ratio 
between the two motors can be as 
high as 6:1. 

The most frequently used type of 
DC motor, and the only one suitable 
for driving lifts at speeds greater 
than 3850 feet per minute, is the 
Ward-Leonard System Variable Volt- 
age Motor. 

The advantages of driving lifts 
and controlling their speeds by 
variable voltage motors are consider- 
able: the motor control equipment is 
simple and as the electrical contacts 
do not handle the full power, speed 
changes are smooth, the starting 
current is low and the overall energy 
consumption is considerably lower 
than with other types of machine. 

Mention was made earlier of the 
alternative of drum or traction drive. 
Drum drive has the disadvantage 
that, since the ropes are continuously 
flexed, wear is very heavy; further- 
more, it is unsuitable for shafts of 
more than four storeys, since the 
drum itself ‘becomes unmanageably 
large. In practice, drum drive is 
only used if the loading on the car 
is very large and the traverse is very 
short. 

Whatever the motor and whatever 
the drive, all lift engines are fitted 
with an electro-mechanical brake 


5, an electro- Q 
mechanical 
brake. 


which varies little in design, 5. It is 
designed to exert a permanent grip 
on the shaft, a grip which is released 
electrically when the lift car is set in 
motion. On any failure of the supply, 
therefore, it moves instantly into 
the ‘on’ position. 


central controller 

This is an assembly of intricate 
equipment in which all lift motion is 
effected and co-ordinated. It con- 
tains contactors, relays, resistances 
and fuses, together with considerable 
auxiliary equipment for regulating 
the timing of related movements, 
and may operate in conjunction with 
a mechanism for selecting the floors 
in response to calls. The central 
controller equipment is mounted on 
an insulating board and enclosed 
in a pressed steel case. Equipment 
is likely to deteriorate if the light, 
temperature and air condition in 
the motor room is not controlled 
within fine limits. 


A great deal of equipment is 
attached to the lift car, some of it 
externally, some to the sling, and 
some, principally control equipment, 
inside the car. Like the early hoist 
described, the main loadbearing 
component is the platform; the 
bodywork of the car, constructed of 


lift car. 


timber, sheet steel or aluminium 
alloy, is built on to the platform and 
both are secured to the steel sling, 6. 
PWBS No. 9 recommends five lift 
capacities, for 6, 8, 10, 15 and 20 
people. The floor area varies in- 
directly to the capacity, but as a 
guide, 1.9 square feet is recommended 
for a 10-person car. If the lift is 
attendant operated, the attendant 
should be given double the unit area 
so that he has room to manipulate 
the control switch and also the doors 
if they are not power operated. 
The clear height within the car 
should not be less than 6 feet 6 inches. 
Structurally the walls should be 
capable of resisting an impact of 
75 lb. applied normally at a point; 
the use of aluminium alloys has 
recently been found successful for 
it combines adequate strength with 
lightness and easy maintenance. 


doors 

Lift doors have been the subject of 
considerable technical attention. 
They must be extremely accurate 
dimensionally, robust—for they have 
arduous service—and yet easily 
operated whether by hand or by 
motor. 

The doors themselves are con- 
structed of timber, steel or alumi- 
nium; the solid type are more 
satisfactory than the picket type 
for there is less danger of trapping 
the passengers or their effects. 
Vision panels are often required, 


8, dowble two-speed sliding doors. 


but these add appreciably to the cost. 
Hinged doors are sometimes used on 
the landing openings, but as these 
cause some danger to people in the 
passage, sliding doors are most 
common. There are several arrange- 
ments possible: a single sliding leaf 
door, 7, a double leaf door, in which 
both leaves slide to one side, but the 
outer one moves at twice the speed 
of the inner one, 8, or centre opening 
doors. 

The most important piece of equip- 
ment associated with lift doors is 
the inter-lock, an electro-mechanical 
device which ensures that the lift 
cannot move until both car and 
landing doors are locked in position. 
Sometimes a special piece of electrical 
equipment which breaks the main 
power circuit is connected with the 
lock; sometimes the circuit is made 
and broken directly by the door 
lock beak and the door post catch. 
It is essential that the fixing of 
this piece of equipment should be 
invulnerable to misuse. 

Another piece of equipment 
frequently employed couples landing 
and car doors together when a stop 
is made, and a single power unit 
moves the doors simultaneously. 
The motor used for power-operated 
doors is mounted on the roof of the 
car; its shaft revolves and operates 
arms which are attached to the 


doors, 9. Variation “of door spe d is 
achievea through the arrange)nent 
of these arms: for instance, the 
speed may be decreased towards ‘heir 
closed position by a simple harn onic 
coupling of the arms to the n otor 
shaft. The time taken for the cyc'e of 
power-operated door movemen: is 
very important, especially in ligh- 
speed lifts where all advantage may 
be lost if the movement is slow or 
mishandled. A great deal of research 
and experiment has gone into the 
design of efficient timing equipment 
to control the whole cycle. In addition 
to this equipment, some doors are 
provided with checking devices which 
operate when, because of obstruction, 
the cycle is interrupted, 10; a common 
form of this is to fix a sensitive strip 
to the leading edge of the doors. 
When this meets an obstruction within 
a 90° arc it reverses the door cycle 
so that the obstruction may be 
cleared. 


car and landing control 

The simplest form of control 
equipment in use is known as ‘Car 
Switch Control.’ This consists of a 
car switch handle placed in a con- 
venient position in the lift car and 
operated by an attendant. There is a 
push button at every landing station 
by which prospective passengers may 
call the attendant, and this landing 
push usually operates a visible and 
audible signal in the lift car. A 
variation of this method of control 
is often used so that the attendant 
does not have to waste too long 
levelling the car platform at landings, 
and this variation is known as 
‘Auto-Stop’; the attendant switches 
off his control switch on approaching 
a landing and an automatic levelling 
device brings the lift to an accurate 
level. 

‘Automatic Push Button Control’ 
is perhaps the most familiar equip- 
ment. A panel of buttons, corre- 
sponding to the landing stations 
served by the lift, is fixed into the 
lift car, and a landing push is 
provided at each landing. On entering 
a lift the passenger presses tlie 
appropriate button and the 1.‘ 
carries him to that floor. For lif’s 
controlled in this way and operatii g 
at speeds greater than 120 fet 

[continued on page | 3 
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per minute automatic levelling 
devices must be used. Another 
device is frequently used to prevent 
the car being interrupted in its 
journey to answer or satisfy a call 
previously registered: a retiring ramp 
is fitted to the outside of the car and 
is restrained electrically until the 
desired station is reached, at which 
point it is released, comes forward, 


11, -peration of retiring ramp; above, extended, 
whe’ the lift is to stop at a floor, and below, 
withdrawn. 


makes contact with equipment in 
the well, and allows the doors to be 
opened, 11. This device is very useful 
as it prevents the undesirable practice 
of would-be passengers snatching the 
car as it passes a landing. 

A more elaborate method of 
control normally used in large high- 
speed installation is known as 
‘Collective Control’: a panel of push 
buttons is located in the car and two 
push buttons, one up and one 
down, are placed at each landing 
station; a central control panel in 
the motor room registers calls from 
both car and landing stations and 
stores them, and the lift responds 
in the floor sequence following its 
direction of travel until all the calls 
registered have been answered. 
Normally a switch is provided so 
that the control may be taken over 
by an attendant at peak periods of 
t-affic. When only a single lift is 
controlled in this manner the system 
is known as ‘Simplex,’ but two or 
1 .0re lifts may be connected together 
8) that they operate as a single unit, 
these systems being known as 


‘Duplex,’ ‘Triplex,’ ete. An elabora- 
tion of collective and push-button 
control is to fit a homing device 
which causes some of the lifts in 
the unit to return to the ground floor 
when not in use and the remainder 
to travel to the topmost landing. 
In this manner the lift installation is 
primed ready for subsequent calls. 

Apart from the normal car con- 
trols described, an alarm signal is 


provided, which rings a warning bell . 


to attract the attention of the lift 
supervising staff. It is important 
that this alarm should be connected 
up independently of the main 
electrical circuits, for it is generally 
required when these are out of 
action. 


safety devices 

In case the suspension ropes 
should break or stretch, or in the 
event of the car exceeding its 
regulated speed on account of some 
defect, a robust mechanical safety 
gear is built into the understructure 
of the car sling 
beneath the 
ear platform, 
12. This gear 
extends the 
whole width of 
the sling and 
can be made to 
grip the guide 
rails, so bring- 
ing the car to 
a stop. Two 
forms of gear 
are employed. 
For slow lifts 
an idle line 
connects the 
safety gear 
over a pulley 
at top 
of the shaft to the counterweight. 
If this line tightens, due to main 
rope fracture or stretch, a shaft in 
the sling mechanism is rotated and 
closes the grip mechanism on the 
guide rails. For higher speed lifts an 
overspeed governor comes into action 
and tautens the safety rope through 
a geared assembly. 

An instantaneous guide grip is 
used in lifts whose regulated speed 
does not exceed 200 feet per minute: 
two eccentric cams with serrated 
edges are connected to the safety 
gear shaft, and these bite into the 
guide rails and stop the car within a 
few inches. In higher speed lifts, 
where a sudden stop might injure 
passengers and damage lift equip- 
ment, a wedge clamp is employed, 13; 


12, car sling. 


13, wedge clamp 
safety gear. 


this clamp exerts an_ increasing 
pressure on the guide rails, so bring- 
ing the car gradually to rest. In 
cases where it has been necessary to 
use the safety gear the guide rails 
must be checked to ensure that they 
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remain plumb, and the grip marks 
must be removed by filing, since any 
irregularities in the guides would 
seriously impair the mechanical 
running of the lift. 


the well 


The lift well extends from the 
bottom of the lift pit below the 
lowest floor served to the motor 
room. It contains a quantity of 
equipment, some mobile and some 
static. It is of the utmost importance 
that there should be adequate space 
in order that the moving equipment, 
which includes the lift car itself, 
cannot foul any projections or com- 
ponents on the well walls, and 
inspection, maintenance, and repairs 
can be carried out easily and swiftly. 
It is in the well dimensions that 
architects so frequently compromise 
the lift manufacturer without realis- 
ing the extent to which they may 
be impairing lift efficiency and 
increasing the cost of the installation. 


ropes 

The suspension ropes are fixed to 
the top centre of the car sling 
through an Equaliser similar to the 
one described earlier. There are 
usually four ropes, their manu- 
facture, quality and strength being 
covered by British Standard Speci- 
fications. The ropes pass through a 
slit in the motor room floor, over the 
driving equipment and down through 
the floor again to the counterweight. 
Idler sheaves are introduced to direct 
the ropes into their correct positions 
vertically over the car and the 
counterweight. 


counterweight 


The counterweight runs up and 
down guides at one side of the lift 
well. Usually it is an assembly of 
side members into which grooved 
weight bars are slotted and the 
required number bolted up tightly. 


travelling cables 


The travelling cable connects the 
car controls with the central control 
panel situated in the motor room. 
This cable connects to the underside 
of the car and is securely fixed to 
the shaft wall at a point half way up. 
Some manufacturers provide a junc- 
tion box at this point, but recent 
experience seems in favour of making 
the cable continuous from car to 
central control, and passing through 
a piece of conduit in the motor room 
slab so that renewal can be easily 
accomplished. 


stationary equipment 

Buffers, of the steel-spring type for 
slow-speed lifts and of the oil-filled 
type for higher speeds, are provided 
in the lift pit. Steel guide rails run the 
height of the lift well to which the 
shoes at top and bottom of the carsling 
fit tightly. The most satisfactory guide 
rail section is a T-form, 14, for this 
provides the greatest grip area for 


the shoes; some manu- 
facturers use round 
guides, but it will be 
appreciated that these 
provide a smaller grip 
depth for the shoes. 
Guide shoes are lined 
with steel, bonded fibre 
or occasionally carbon, 
the last requiring no 
lubrication — an ad- 
vantage when dust is 
present in any quan- 
tity. Provision must 

usually be made in 
the well for carry- 
ing the main elec- 

tricity supply 
» cables to the 
motor room; 
a duct with its 
face flush with the 
well side and remov- 


able inspection panels 


14, machined is a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. For main- 


tenance purposes a 
lifting beam is provided at the lift 
well top, which should be strong 
enough and so placed that the entive 
car assembly may be suspended from 
it during re-roping. 

The remaining pieces of equipment 
distributed about the shaft inter- 
connect with components fixed to the 
car assembly. At top and bottom of 
the well there are Limit Switches 
which automatically cut off the 
lift motor in the event of the car 
overtravelling in either direction. 
At every landing there are com- 
ponents whose purpose it is to control 
the levelling, stopping and timing of 
the car and door movements. 
Recently electronic equipment has 
been introduced for these operations 
with satisfactory results: levelling 
can be achieved within a tolerance 
of 4 inch of the landing levels, 
the noise associated with electro- 
mechanical devices is eliminated, 
and there is no wear since there is 
no physical contact between moving 


parts. 


conclusion 

The history of the last twenty-five 
years or so of lift manufacture shows 
a continual process of refinement, 
in which new standards of comfort 
(or at least of expedition) have been 
accompanied by new standards of 
safety. One unfortunate result of 
this has been that the cost of lifts 
has gone up out of proportion to the 
cost of the buildings in which they 
must be installed; which is perhaps 
another way of saying that lifts, 
which began as a luxury, have now 
become a necessity and have still to 
undergo the cost fining down which 
necessities require. 

Since all installations are still 
purpose made, one of the first 
sources for possible economy is 
standardization. Another is, perhaps, 
to re-examine the whole question 
of the kind of lift service that we 
customarily require. One manifesta- 
tion of this is the revived interest 
in the ‘Paternoster,’ an early lift 
type which has enjoyed a continuous 
vogue on the Continent but which 
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has only recently been put on the 
market again over here, 15. 

An endless chain of cars, each 
able to carry two people, con- 
tinuously moves at a speed of about 
60 feet per minute; no doors, no 
system of car control, and no floor 
registering devices are necessary; it 
therefore dispenses with the bulk of 
conventional lift equipment. In addi- 
tion to this advantage, the initial and 
maintenance costs and, given suitable 
traffic, running costs as well are 
lower. Against these advantages, 
however, it will be appreciated that 
the ‘Paternoster’ is suited te rather 
special circumstances: continuous 
inter-floor traffic in buildings which 
are not too high, and that passengers 
must become accustomed to using it. 

A second proposal which has been 
touched on already and which is 
also discussed in the note on the 
national lift traditions is the abolition 
of the car door. The technical 
difficulty here lies in the fact 
that the cost of providing the 
smooth wall face which the proposal 
implies offsets some of the saving 
and demands that the general 
contractor should work to a closer 
tolerance than he is accustomed to. 
Against this it may be ventured 
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15, diagram of Paternoster lift. 


that a move which compelled the 
general contractor to enter into 
closer sympathy with the lift manu- 
facturer might well be to the good. 
In this connection we recall the 
Luchtbal flats in Antwerp, where 
the lift installation (with service 
ducts built into it) determined the 
tolerances for the structure. 

One last factor which certainly 
bears on costs is the circumstance 
that the British lift industry still 
reproduces the pattern of nineteenth- 
century enterprise, with a  sur- 
prisingly large number of small firms 
whe all do good work (for they have 
all the Victorian virtues) but who 
operate in isolation. This state of 
affairs is, of course, reflected in the 
slow progress of standardization. 
Without wishing to countenance a 
‘ring,’ it would seem that much 
could be done by co-operation, 
perhaps through strengthening and 
developing the Lift Manufacturers’ 
Association. This is an issue which 
should concern everyone, and not 
only the trade. For the lift is a 
critical element in a whole con- 
ception of architecture. It would be a 
pity if the high incidence of cost were 
to continue to inhibit the right 
structural solutions. 


a note on the American and Continental lift traditions 


The world of lifts, like the world of many other branches of engineer- 
ing, is shared between three clearly marked traditions: the American, 
the British and the Continental. In this note one of the directors of a 
British lift manufacturing firm discusses the salient characteristics 


of the two other traditions. 


The American lift differs from the 
English and the Continental chiefly 
in point of lift size and lift speed. 
The origins of this difference are not 
far to seek and are found in the 
exceptional requirements of Man- 
hattan Island from the ‘seventies 
onwards. What this tradition means 
in practice can be readily seen 
from the American Standard Safety 
Code for Elevators. Looking at this 
standard we see that a ‘small’ lift 
is rated at 1,200 lb., the equivalent 
of eight persons, while normal lifts 
are 2,000 Ib. (13 persons) and larger. 

One of the chief effects of this is 
that the American Safety Code 
prevents the use of a small lift 
machine which could be used for 
loads of 4 to 6 persons, yet such a 
machine is very economical and is 
the basis of most of the small lifts 
in Europe and other countries where 
there is a demand for small lifts. 

United States influence in the 
design of lifts is particularly strong 
in South Africa, South America and 
Canada, and in these countries 
architects have been ‘trained’ to 
plan for lifts on a much larger 
seale than we should consider 
necessary in this country, although 
some of the buildings may not be 
particularly large or tall. This gives 
a high grade of lift service, but 
increases the cost of building. 

Another characteristic of American 
practice is a strong preference for the 
gearless lift. This preference is, of 
course, the natural result of tall 
buildings and high speeds. There is 
much to be said in favour of the 
gearless lift on the score of comfort 
and running cost, but there is no 
doubt at all that it adds considerably 
to first cost. 


continental lifts 

If the American tradition differs 
in point of speed and size, the Con- 
tinental tradition differs mainly in 
an attitude towards safety. It would 
be an over-simplification to infer 
from this that Continental lifts are 
necessarily less safe in ordinary use: 
it would be closer to the truth to 
say that they leave more to the 
passenger’s imagination. It is 
characteristic of the Continental 
attitude that the ‘Paternoster’ (men- 
tioned in the earlier article) should 
have been in continuous use there, 
for the ‘Paternoster’ when it is 
operating has no doors at all and 
the characteristic of Continental 
lifts which will most strike an English 
user is their tendency to omit the 
ear door, 16 and 17. With this 
arrangement the passenger in the lift 
is confronted with a moving wall, 
which must be absolutely smooth and 
free from all obstructions. 
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It is interesting to notice that 
British lift manufacturers are pre- 
pared to contemplate this economy, 
though it remains to be seen whether 
the British public would be prep.red 
to accept it. 

The Continent still favours ery 
small lifts. Whereas American 
practice has set the lowest stan: ard 
at 13 persons and British practice has 
compromised at 6 to 8, Contine ital 
manufacturers offer standard :‘zes 
to carry as few as 2 persons with 
graduations in 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Continental manufacturers Iso 
tend to make greater use of two sp- ed, 
double motor systems as aga nst 
‘variable voltage.’ In Great Brit.,in, 
as we have seen, ‘variable volt:.ge’ 


16, a French hinged landing door, flush on the 
inside of the well for use where there is no door 
on the car. A movable car sill is used to prevent 
any possibility of pinching between the car and 
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17, a Ti automatic flexible landing door, 
also for use where there are no car doors. 


18, a French solution to the problem of levellin:, 
employing a ‘gyro-brake’ operated by a secon! 
motor. The Gyro-Brake and its separate mot * 
are on the right. 

[continued on page 145 
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le Buildi Manchester. 


E. C. M. Lift installed in the Equi 
Architects; Messrs. Halliday & Agate. 


AND SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN 


: : Blending harmoniously with modern interiors, E. C. M. Lifts 
< | are both good to look at and simple to maintain and 

e operate. Of strong and robust constructian they incorporate 
7 the latest features of automatic control. 

Intelligent handling of all enquiries ~<» 
and efficient service at all stages i 
is the constant object of the 
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ent 
nd 


Company. 


ETCHELLS, CONGDON & MUIR LTD. 25 Mill Street, Ancoats, Manchester 4 Tel.: ARDwick 4111 
London: 31 High Street, Merton, S.W.19 Also at Edinburgh, Liverpool and Sheffield 
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motors are always 
used for speeds above 
300 feet per minute; 
but on the Continent 
two speed, double 
motor drive is used 
up to 400 feet per 
minute. 

Lastly, where Eng- 
lish and American 
manufacturers mostly 
use specially rolled 
and machined T- 
section guide rails, 
many Continental 
manufacturers still 
use round guides for the car and 
strained wires or unmachined Tees 
for the counterweight. 


electric supplies 

One of the most serious differences 
between lifts in different countries is 
the widely differing types of AC 
supply which are now available. 
While electric supply has been stan- 
dardized in many parts of the world, 
there is no international agreement 
on the nature of the supply and wide 
variations are found, making 


standardization of machinery almost 
impossible. In Britain we have 
standardized on a 3 phase, 50 cycle 
supply of 415 volts, and electrical 
equipment is usually made _ to 
operate over a range of 380-420 
volts. This range includes a great 


many countries where British capital 
and influence has predominated and 
where the electric supply is based on 
our system. 

In the United States the most . 
usual 3 phase AC supplies are at a 
higher frequency of 60 cycles with a 
voltage of 220, and in Canada 
voltages of 550 and 575 are common, 
in addition to 208. In Egypt and in 
Jamaica 40 cyeles supplies are found, 
and in some parts of the Middle East 
the power voltage is as low as 190. 

It will be noticed that these 
differences in supply, though they 
are critical for the geared motor 
using an AC supply, are less critical 
for the variable voltage gearless 
motor, since this uses a motor 
generator set to convert the incoming 
voltage, whatever it may be, to a 
standard DC current. 


19, a Swiss machine 
room for three lifts. All 


Notice the hard anti- 
dust finishes. 


Lifts shown in the 
illustrations were 
manufactured by the 
following firms: 3 and 
14, The Express Lift 
Co. Ltd., 4, lland 12, 
Bennie Lifts Ltd. 5, 
Pickerings Ltd. 6, 
Jensen. 9 and 10, 
Waygood-Otis Ltd. 13, 
Marryat & Scott Ltd. 
15, J. & E. Hall Ltd. 
16, Baudet, Donon and 
Roussel. 17 and 19, 
Swiss Car & Elevator 
Manufacturing Corpor- 
ation Ltd. 18, Edoux 
Samain. 


TRANSLUCENT CORRUGATED SHEETING 


One product which the factory boom 
has brought into the fore is translucent 
corrugated sheeting. Designed to nest with 
the various profiles of standard corrugated 
sheeting, these sheets have the obvious 
merit of doing away with the fuss and 
bother of the upstand rooflight. 

Newcomers to this field are ‘Saropane’ 
and ‘Sarolite’, two glass laminate sheets 
in which layers of glass reinforcement are 
bonded together with a low pressure 


‘Saropane’ let into a window frame at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

resin. In ‘Saropane’—which is  slighitly 
the cheaper product—the glass laminate 
comprises lengths of glass fibre random 
laid, and in ‘Sarolite’ it is a woven glass- 
[continued on page 1/48 
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Here’s a man worth meeting... 


. » aman with a viewpoint on rubber flooring that will possibly 
be new to you. He can (and will, if you'll allow him to !) tell 
you about “3.75”. What’s that, you ask ? Simply, it’s the 
thickness in millimetres of the rubber flooring between the 
ordinary }” gauge (often too light for the job) and the 
more costly #” gauge. 
‘* 3.75” is ideal for most jobs . . . has, in countless cases, . 
provided the right answer—inside cost estimate ! 
He can, of course, supply all your flooring needs, in whatever 
grade of rubber you desire. Tiles are made in a wide 
variety of sizes and shapes in a range of colours that allows 
the greatest flexibility of planning and design. Who is 
this man? Forgive us, we should have told you earlier but got 
rather carried away. He’s our representative. The man from 


Runnymede Rubber. The man with all the answers. 


RUNNYMEDE RUBBER CO. LTD., 6, OLD BAILEY, 


LONDON, 


E. 


Cc. 
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continued from page 146] 
fibre cloth. These sheets have been 
accepted in principle for factory roofs 
by the Fire Department of the LCC, 
provided each sheet is surrounded on all 
four sides (i.e. in the same plane) by 
incombustible sheeting. ‘Saropane’ is 
manufactured in two weights, ‘Sarolite’ 
in one, and both are made to nest 
with every type of sheeting in common 
use. They appear to be well tested products 
and in any case they have behind them the 
experience of a firm which has its origins 
in the more exacting aircraft industry. 
Manufacturers are: Saro Laminated Wood 
Products Lid., Whippingham, Isle of Wight. 


~ Flats in Holford Square, Finsbury. Architects: 
Skinner, Bailey and Lubetkin. Consulting engineer: 
J. N. Coombe & Partners. General contractors: 
Tersons Ltd. Heating: G. N. Haden & Sons. 
Plumbing: Ellis (Kensington) Ltd. Electrical: 
Thorpe & Thorpe Ltd. and London Electricity 
Board. Gas: North Thames Gas Board and Ascot 
Gas Water Heaters Ltd. External cladding: F. 
Bradford & Co. Windows: James Couper & Co. 
Lifts: Bennie Lifts Ltd. Railings, etc.: C. A. & 
A. W. Haward Ltd. Piling: Franki Compressed 
Pile Co. Garden: Odd & Wagstaff. Flooring: The 
Marley Tile Co. Sanitary fittings: General Light 
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Co. Ironmongery: Parker, Winder & 
Achurch Ltd. Rediffusion: British Relay Wireless 
Ltd. Fencing: T. W. Palmer & Co. Asphalte: 
Natural Rock Asphalte Ltd. Metal door frames: 
Joseph Sankey & Sons. Joinery: Rippers Ltd. 
Terrazzo mantelshelves: Zanelli (London) Ltd. 
Refuse chutes: Broad & Co., Ltd. Bricks: R. 
Passmore & Co. and Richard Parton Ltd. Painters: 
Decorative Painting Contractors Ltd. Plaster: 
Pools Granolithic & Plastering Co. 


Office Extension in Middlesex. Architects: 
Gooday & Noble. General contractors: Janes 
(Builders). Sub-contractors and nominated suppliers: 
Fireproof construction, excavation, foundations and 
plumbing: Janes (Builders). Dampcourses, ‘Ledkore’ 
Messrs. G. Callender, Ltd. ‘Cheecolite’ concrete 
blocks: Cheecol Processes, Ltd. Bricks: Ibstock 
Brick & Tile Co. Artificial stone: Standard Pave- 
ments Co. Structural steel: Morland Hayes, Ltd. 
Tiles: Langley (London) Ltd. Special roofings, 
*‘Permadek’: Permanite, Ltd. Partitions: Samuel 
Elliott (Reading), Ltd. and Norwood Steel 
Equipment (London), Ltd. Woodblock flooring: 
Acme Flooring & Paving Co. Central heating: G. N. 
Haden & Sons. Electric wiring and light fixtures: 
Troughton & Young (Lighting), Ltd. Ventilation: 
G. N. Haden & Sons. Sanitary fittings: Adamsez, 
Ltd. Stairtreads, staircase covers: Abrey & Gerratt, 
Ltd. and Metropolitan Rubber Co. Door furniture: 
A. G. Roberts. Casements ‘Carda’: Holcon, Ltd. 
and MacLean & Co. Sunblinds: Holeon Ltd. and 
Deans Blinds (Putney) Ltd. Shrubs and trees: Elm 
Garden Nurseries. Joinery: Saml. Elliott (Reading) 
Ltd. Teatiles and carpets: Peter Jones Ltd. Clocks: 
Baume & Co. Ceilings: Frenger Ceilings Ltd. 


House at Renhold, near Bedford. Architect: Ian 
Warwick. Consulting heating engineer: A. C. Mann. 
Bronze plaque design: Eryl Cianci. General 


contractors: Lindum (Lincoln) Ltd. Sub-contractors 
and suppliers: Facing bricks: Richard Partons 
(Builders Merchants) Ltd. Precast floors: Siegwart 
Floors. Windows: Crittalls Manufacturing (Co, 
Double glazing throughout: Pilkingtons Ltd. Glass 
bricks: Pilkingtons Ltd. Ironmongery: Alfred G, 
Roberts Ltd. Plumbing, electrical and heating 
installations: W. H. & J. Rogers Ltd., Bedford, 
Inner skin and partition blocks: Thermalite Ltd, 
Kitchen fittings: English Rose. Cooking stove: Aga 
Heat Co. Harwood strip flooring: Hollis Bros. Ltd, 
General furnishings: Heal & Son Ltd. 


Offices at 111, Westminster Bridge Road, 5.E,], 
Architect: R. N. Wakelin. General contractors; 
Richard Costain Ltd. Sub-contractors: demol'tion; 
Highfield Road Demolition Co. Dampcourses; 
William Briggs & Sons. Asphalt: Permanite Ltd. 
Bricks (golden brown): Proctor & Lavender Ltd. 
Artificial stone: Atlas Stone Co. Stone: Fenniig & 
Co. Fireproof construction: Costain Concret: Co. 
Exterior spandrel panels and tiles: St. James’ Tile 
Co. Special roofings: Noelite Ltd. Parti: ‘ons; 
Gyproc Products Ltd. Glass: E. A. Hetherir zton 
Ltd. Patent glazing: Mellowes & Co. Linoi-um: 
E. J. Elgood. Central heating: Young, Aust: n & 
South Ltd. Gas fixtures: William Sugg & Co. 
Boilers: Ideal Boilers & Radiators Ltd. Electric light 
fixtures: Merchant Adventurers Ltd.; G.E.C. Ltd. 
and S.L.R. Electrics Ltd. Kitchen equipiient: 
Lockhart Equipment Ltd. Sanitary fitting: ohn 
Bolding & Sons. Door furniture: Pryke & Pa'mer 
Ltd. Casemenis and window furniture: Criitall 
Manufacturing Co. Telephones: Communication 
Systems. Folding gates: Dennison, Kett & Co. 
Fireproof doors: Jayenbee Joinery Ltd. Jron 
staircases: H. & C. Davis & Co. Letter chute: Nash 
& Hull Ltd. Sunblinds: H. H. Martyn & Co, 
H. & C. Davis & Co. Joinery: Richard Costain Ltd.; 
Kings (B.D.J.) Ltd., and Adams & Co. Marble: 
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Your ideas 


yourself. 


—or ours? 


A furnishing scheme? No doubt you will 
have ideas of your own. We will interpret 
them with skill and understanding. On the 
other hand, you may prefer to see what we 
can do. Our studio will prepare a scheme 
for one room or an office block, and carry it 
out — down to the last ashtray. Either way, 
you can be sure of work well done by 
designers and craftsmen with long ex- 
perience of collaborating with architects. 
Please write for our new booklet, Furniture 
for Special Needs. Better still, visit our 
new showrooms, and look around for 


The Managing Director's office, The Outra Belting and Rubber Co. Lid., Park Royal, 
N.W.10, recently furnished by Heal’s Contracts Ltd. 


HEAL’S CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.!1 
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BROADGATE HOUSE 


and WAY 


\ 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


MY 


VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED, 
408, MONTROSE AVENUE, 
SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


SUN WAY for insulating and fuel saving 


SU N WAY  oorlight conditioning 


S u a WAY for ventilation 
SUN WAY for comfort 


as WAY for easy operation 
SUN WAY for lifetime service 


LIGHT-REFLECTING BLINDS 
FOR COVENTRY 


SUNWAY blinds were supplied to the City of Coventry 
Architectural & Planning Department and have been fitted in 
Broadgate House. By reflecting artificial light, SUNWAYS’ 
aluminium slats will enhance the cheerfulness of every room. 
At the same time they will help to keep rooms warm in winter 
by conserving up to 35% of indoor heat, and cool in summer. 
By simple adjustment of the slats, SUNWAYS admit air with- 
out causing draughts and without sacrificing privacy. 


A Company of the Bell’s Asbestos & Engineering Group. 
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Fenning & Co. Textiles and furniture: Storey & 
Co. Wallpapers: John Line & Sons. Furniture: 
Hille & Co. Office fittings: Sankey Sheldon. Lifts: 
Hammond & Champness. Signs: The Lettering 
Centre. 

Department Store, Broadgate, Coventry, for 
Owen Owen (Coventry) Ltd. Architects: Rolf 
Heilberg and Maurice Harris. General contractors: 
Bovis Ltd. Swub-contractors: Plant for lifting 
sewage: Burn Bros. (London) Ltd. Passenger and 
goods lifts, kitchen equipment: J. & E. Hall Ltd. 
Lightning protection: W. J. Furse & Co. Con- 
struction of basement: The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co. Water softening plant: The Permutit Co. 
Conveyor, waste paper chute: Sovex Ltd. Water- 
proofing (basement): William Briggs & Sons. 
Sprinkler protection: Atlas Sprinkler Co. Grano- 
lithic paving: George Nichols Ltd. Pneumatic 
despatch tube: Lamson Engineering Co. Steel 
framework: Dawnays Ltd. Steel windows: John 
Gibbs Ltd. Fixing of slabs, etc., heating, hot water 
and ventilation: Anselm Odling & Sons and 
Norris Warming Co. Lifts: Etchells, Congdon & 
Muir Ltd. Electrical installation: Lee Beesley & Co. 
Shopfront installation: George Parnall & Co. 
False ceilings: Peters Contractors Ltd. Steel 
bracketing hangers: Campbell Denis & Co. Terrazzo: 
‘Roman Mosaic Ltd. Glazing: Glass (Coventry) Ltd. 
Wall tiling: Summers & Co. Grano topped concrete 
flooring: Stuarts Granolithic Co. Plastering: 
W. A. Telling Ltd. Insulation works: Refrigeration 
(Birmingham) Ltd. Cement glaze: Robb’s Cement 
Enamel Finishes Ltd. Handrailing and balustrad- 
ing: Culford Art Metal Co. Plastering: Southern 
Counties Plastering Ltd. Flooring: Korkoid 
Decorative Floors. Glazed cement wall finish: 
Prodorite Ltd. Asphalt tanking: Permanite Ltd. 
Shelving: Dexion Ltd. Tiling: Marley Tile Co. 
French polishing: F. R. Dodaway. Lighting fittings: 
G.E.C. Ltd. Paints: Duresco Ltd. 


Broadgate House, Coventry. City architect: 
D. E. E. Gibson. Contractors for basement contract: 
G. Wimpey & Co. General contractors of super- 
structure, Hertford Street Bridge and office finishings: 
Higgs & Hill Ltd. Contractors for Bridge Restaurant 
internal finishings and equipment: J. K. Bradshaw 
Ltd. Sub-contractors and suppliers: facing bricks: 
Brockleys Ltd. Westmorland green slate: Broughton 
Moor (Westmorland) Green Slate Quarries Ltd. 
Travertine, Derbydene, Nabrasina, other marbles 
and slate window surrounds: Anselm Odling & 
Co. Stone facings to Arcade columns: Hornton 
Stone Quarries Ltd. Reconstruction stone dressings, 
copings and plinths: Empire Stone Co. Electrical 
services and Neon signs: Electrical Installations 
Ltd. Heating and ventilation: G. N. Haden & Son. 
Lifts: Waygood Otis Ltd. Steel windows: Henry 
Hope & Sons. Aluminium screen wall and windows: 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. Steel footbridge: Fair- 
field Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. Terrace 
and roof paving: Frazzi Ltd. Asphalte tanking and 
roofing: Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co. Pavement 
lights to terrace and glass block staircase window: 
Lenscrete Ltd. Window blinds and shopfitting, 
telephone kiosks and furnishings to fifth floor 
offices: Harris & Sheldon Ltd. Special heat- 
resisting plaster: G. T. Sheen Ltd. Teak fascia: 
Davis & Dawson. Main entrance door and surround, 
panelling to entrance hall, notice boards and fibrous 
plasterwork: H. H. Martyn & Co. Maple and 
semastic floor finishes: Hollis Bros. Ltd. Cork 
flooring: The Coventry Tile Co. General Office floor 
finishes: Marley Tile Co. Terrazzo paving: Marbolino 
Co.; Roman Mosaic Ltd. and Jaconello Ltd. 
Faience facings: Shaws Glazed Brick Co. Glazing: 
The Coventry Glass Ltd. Balustrades to staircase 
terraces: Dixon Powner & Sons. Light fittings: 
Troughton & Young. Carpets, restaurant furniture 
and curtain hanging: S. R. Holbrook Ltd. Curtains: 
Tibor Ltd. and Arthur Sanderson & Co. Venetian 


blinds: Venetian Vogue Ltd. Collapsible gates; 
Bolton Gate Co. Fire shutters: Shutter Con. 
tractors Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Doulton Ltd, 
Twyfords Ltd. and E. H. Dryer Ltd. Ironmongery: 
James Gibbons Ltd.; Dryad Metal Works Ltd, 
and Parker Winder & Achurch Ltd. 


“The Champion”, Public House in Wells Street, Lon. 
don, W.1. Architects: John and Sylvia Reid. Quantity 
surveyors: Messrs. Davis, Belfield & Everest, 
General contractor: William Willett Ltd. Sy. 
contractors: decorative glass work: Pugh Bros. Ltd. 
Sign writing and inn sign, etc.: Leaper’s Pictorial 
Sign Co. Lighting fittings: George Forrest & Son, 
Lantern: John Biggs Ltd. Special metalwork: A, 
Arden & Co. Beer engines and pewterwork: George 
Shimeild & Sons. Blinds: John Hull & Sons, 
Bar canopy display work: Exhibition & G_neral 
Construction Ltd. Wallpapers: Cole & 
Plants: West End Flower House. Dining 
curtains: Neil Alexander Ltd. Linoleum (; 
floor): The Lino Tile Co. Ltd. Lino (dining : 
Catesby’s. 


Advertisements 


University of Pennsylvania 
The School of Fine Arts 
Fellowships in Landscape Architecture 
Two Fellowships, to the value of $1,250 each, are av i 
for post graduate study in Landscape Architectur 
Fellowships have the duration of one year, but « 
extended beyond the initial period. The cost of tui 
r annum. To be eligible, candidates must hav: 
an undergraduate curriculum in either lancs 
architecture or architecture. 
should be made, not later than Ist 


Dean, The School of Fine Arts, Universi 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


FAIENCE AND WALL TILING—A progressive Com pany 
has a berth available for a first-class man with commercial 
ability plus a flair for design and layout preferably coupled 
with Architectural training and a knowledge of the applica- 
tion of Faience and Wall Tiling. Write full details of 
experience to Box ZN.99, Deacon’s Advertising, 36, 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
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REGD. 
MASTIC ASPHALT 


HEAVY DUTY 


Does the cistern you specify have 

a ‘Kingfisher’ syphon mechanism? gg 
It’s a matter well worth looking \ 
into. The ‘Kingfisher’ is made of 
polythene—non-corroding, rustless, 


non-ageing. It flushes first time, ; 
every time, in discreet silence. A 


There is a ‘ Kingfisher’ 
syphon mechanism (patent 
pending) for every size and 
make of flat-bottom cistern. 
Stocks available for 
immediate delivery. See it at 
The Building Centre, London 
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THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD 


LAKE ASPHALT co. LTD. DETAILS OF ALL SHIRES PRODUCTS FROM— o- 


Division B, Shires & Co. (London) Ltd., 
STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. Works, Galecley, Yorks. 
Branches throughout the British Isles. (Factories also at Louden and Stoke) 


Shires Ulreland) Ltd., Stannaway Drive, Crumlin, Dublin 
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FOR A 


* The Ruberoid Co. Ltd. originated the Insulated Steel Roof Deck 25 years ago. 
Today it covers many of the most outstanding buildings and factories in the world. 


QvUARTER F 


INSULATED 


STEEL 


A 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 103 COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


AND ABERDEEN 


BELFAST ° 


BIRMINGHAM * BRISTOL * EDINBURGH 


* EXETER * GLASGOW ~* LEEDS ° 


MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


NOTTINGHAM 
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extrusions 
speak for themselves 


Incomparable in quality, faultless 
in finish, infinite in shape and size, 
immediately available in brass, bronze, 
nickel silver and copper, MKB extru- 
sions are helping many industries 
to increase production at Jower 
cost. Undoubtedly MKB metal 
technique can prove profitable to you. 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


14, Berkeley Street, London, W.1 
Telephone HYDe Park 9841/7 


Metal Works: 
act “4 
" Widnes, London, South Africa, 

| New Zealand. 

v Branch Offices : 
“Z London, Leeds, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Gloucester, Paris. 
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Strong... 


Venus Pencil leads are pressure- 
proofed* for maximum strength 


SMOOTH... 


made by a special colloidal prc zess* 
which removes all impurities 


ACCURATE... 


exactly graded in |7 different 
degrees of hardness 
*Exclusive Venus Patents 


Durable non-crumbling 
points ; strong and smooth in 
action give lines uniform in 
weight and tone. Opaque 
lines for sharp, clear repro- 
duction. No smudges. No 
from erasure. 
There’s the right degree 
for your favourite paper. 


The result : sharper prints 
—by any process ! 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


Venus Soft 


Pencil Eraser 


VENUS PENCIL CO. LIMITED 


LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E. 
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Whod be a guinea pig ? 


Not you. You know of the rapidly worsening 
coal situation and, because your space heating 
and production depend on maintaining steam 
supply, you would insist on stokers that have 
proved their ability to burn the widest range of 
available fuels efficiently and with a minimum 
of maintenance. 

Introduced over 12 years ago, the “Oldbury” 
was the first successful chain grate stoker to be 
applied to shell boilers. Now, thousands are 
in service throughout industry, bringing these 
proved and positive advantages— 


1. 12 years’ experience in practical operation. 
Thousands in successful service. 


2. Easily applied to new or existing shell 
boilers. 


3. Full boiler output maintained with poor 
or widely varying fuels. 


4. Fuel costs saved by burning efficiently the 
cheaper, low-grade fuels. 


5. Costly hand firing abolished. Simple 
labour-saving automatic control. 


6. Assured smokeless combustion. In areas 
scheduled as ‘‘smokeless zones,”’ a plain, 


positive—and profitable—solution to the 
problem. 


OLDBURY 


CHAIN GRATE 


STOKER 


EDWIN DANKS &% CO. (OLDBURY) LTD. 
OLDBURY NR. BIRMINGHAM 


Telephones: Main Works—Broedwell 1381-6 Stoker Division—Brierley Hill 7731 


Other Manufactures: 


vessels, structural steel work, etc. 


EMULSION COATING (D.E.C.) 


LONDON ~- CARDIFF - MANCHESTER - LEEDS - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


High Velocity Economic Boilers, Lancashire Boilers, complete boiler house installations, 
DURESCO PRODUCTS LTD., CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.7. 


When it came 


to 


decoration... 


was chosen 


as the internal 


and external 


wall finish 
for the 
OWEN OWEN STORE 


The Architects—Rolf Hellberg, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Maurice Harris, 
A.R.L.B.A.— required for their 
client a combination of durability 
with coverage, luxury finish and 
a particularly attractive colour 
scheme. By choosing D.E.C. they 
made sure of getting :— 


e EXACT SHADES 

LASTING COLOURS 
EXCELLENT COVERAGE 
SUPERB FINISH 
SOUND FORMULATION 


Duresco Products maintain a Technical Advisory 
Service which was welcomed by both Architects 


and Contractors at the Owen Owen Store and is 
unreservedly at the disposal of all Architects, 
Surveyors, Engineers, Contractors & Decorators. 


TEL.: GREENWICH 0034/5/6 
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Colourful curtain walling 


for Technicolor offices 


Architects : Gooday & Noble, A/A.R.I.B.A. 
General Contractor : Janes (Builders) Ltd., Slough 


It is hardly surprising that the emphasis 


is on colour at the new offices for 
Technicolor at West Drayton. 
Macleans, as licensees for Wallspan, 
supplied and fixed the aluminium alloy 
grid which is painted black and white 


strongly contrasting with the warm tones 


of the infilling panelling and surround. 
But colour is not the only notable thing 
about this installation. The module 
within a module is an interesting design 
feature—and the contract itself was the 
first placed for Wallspan in this country. 


maclean 


AND COMPANY (METAL WINDOWS) LTD 


Cadzow Works, Hamilton, Lanarkshire. Hamilton 1410 
London Office : 36 High Holborn, W.C.1. Holborn 2462 
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THE NEW IDEA 
IN 
CONTRACT CONTROL 


Mere book recording of contracts is no longer sufficient 
for the progressive Architect. 


A new method has been specially designed in con- 
junction with the profession to give him those essentials 
he MUST HAVE. 


The overlapping visible edge shows at sight every 
undertaking (whether few or many) together with the 
progress of each contract, drawings and plans submitted. 
licences obtained, approvals from Public Health and 
Town and Country Planning Authorities. 


Coloured signals pin-point urgent action, hold-ups. 
outstanding work. 


Details of contractors involved, their estimates or 
tenders, costings, etc., are all controlled. Water, gas, 
and other services available, together with drawing 
office costs, estimates, fees, etc., are all provided for. 


The records are housed in compact binders (or smaller 
portable panels if preferred). Records can be inserted 
or removed in correct sequence in a matter of seconds. 
And clerical labour is reduced to a fraction of the work 
in maintaining books and out-of-date systems. 


Where preferred, records can be slotted in files which 
house the documents and correspondence, each file 
having a flat top across its full width for instant 
identification and job progressing, thus providing 
visibility PLUS filing. 


This system is the outcome of considerable research 
into the difficulties and requirements of Architects and 
is worth considering in the light of your particular 
problem. Just jot “Architects Systems” on your 
letterheading for full details by return. 


VISIBLY BETTER RECORDS 
The Shannon Ltd. 
860 Shannon Corner - New Malden - Surrey 
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Aa BETTER 
ELECTRICAL (WSTALLATION 


*LOWER COST 


WITH 


ASHATHENE 


Ashathene can be laid 
directly into cement or 
plaster without any detri- 
mental effect occurring. 


Ashathene is also available in 
a wide range with single or 
double wire armouring with 
an overall p.v.c. sheath. 
Special sealing glands are 
available which positively 
prevent moisture ingress into 
distribution boxes, etc. 


Ashathene is being supplied in large quantities 
to the National Coal Board, Electricity Boards, 
etc., and is extensively used in housing and 
industrial projects, including chemical and plat- 
ing works for which it has special advantages. 


wowower ASHATHE NE ‘s 
GEING USEO MORE THAN EVER/ 


AERIALITE LTD., CASTLE WORKS, STALYBRIDGE, CHESHIRE 


Depots at: LONDON BRISTOL BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 


There are so many occasions when one realises how difficult 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisation 
includes a number of departments 
which are each expert in one 
or other of these matters— 
departments which deal with 
Foreign Exchange, 
which understand 
the complexities of 
Wills and Trusts, which 
will not get lost in the 
labyrinths of Income 
Tax and so on. Customers 
may, in consequence, 
bring to us any matter of 
this kind, in the confident 
expectation that they 
will receive efficient - 
attention and 
sound advice. 


a boiler 


that 


leaves 
the 


housewife 


A boiler that heats the water 
but doesn’t warm the kitchen 
simply leaves the housewife 
cold—unless you install a sec- 
ond source of heat—and that 
doesn’t sound like economic 
planning. But every housewife 
is entitled to be more than en- 
thusiastic about the new TAYCO 
ROYAL. Specially designed for 
her (after all, she is the one 
who has to use it all the week) 
this luxury, labour-saving 
THERMOSTAT boiler incorpo- 
rates all the latest features but 
at a price that will make even 
the husband start taking a real 


A THERMOSTAT BOILER THAT 
LOOKS AFTER ITSELF - UST 
BRILLIANT VITREOUS ENAMEL 
interest. FINISH - SUPPLIES ALL THE HOT 

WATER AS WELL AS WARMING 
THE KITCHEN 


TAYCO 


make less work—and more hot water 


ROBERT TAYLOR & CO. (IRONFOUNDERS) LTD. 
66 VICTORIA STREET - LONDON - S.W.1 - WORKS: LARBERT - SCOTLAND 
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The Office Worker 
and the 
Balance of Power 


THE MEN WHO WORK IN OFFICES—and, 
to an even greater extent, perhaps, the 
women—are using more electricity in 
more ways than ever before. 


They use electricity to carry them from 
the ground floor to, say, the seventh. 
They use electricity to add the figures 
(and to do more complicated calcula- 
tions). They use it to light and heat 
the offices, to work the intercom- 
munication systems, the recording 
machines, and so on—and they use it 
to make the office cup of tea. This 
consumption of electricity by the 
office workers is good news for all the 
other consumers of electricity, too. 
Why? 


It’s a matter of balance. Different jobs 
need electricity at different times of the 
day and night. These varied demands 
help to even out the load on the power 
stations. When generating plant is 
continuously operated the price of 
electricity is kept low. All users 
benefit, therefore, the more widely 
electricity is used, for more and more 


purposes. 


POWER STATIONS 


No. 4 SUPER 
BACBOILER 


The Redfyre No. 4 Bacboiler 
is supplied complete with the 
new and improved Redfyre 
“55” fire which has a bottom 
grate indestructible by burn- 
ing. It will provide not only 
a lovely yet economicai fire 
in the living-room but also 
ebundant hot water for the 
kitchen and bathroom. At the 
same time it will maintain two 
radiators in the hall and bed- 
rooms, as well as a towel rail 
in the bathroom. 


st A MINISTRY APPROVED 


APPLIANCE 


NEWTON 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


CASTE 
THORWCLIFFE 
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Metalace 


Providing an effective screen whilst allowing free 
circulation of air, ‘Harco’ Patent Méetalace is 
particularly suitable for grilles, ventilating panels, 
lift enclosures and many other purposes where 
good design and pleasing appearance are essential. 
Produced in a wide range of patterns in rolls of 
25 ft. to 100 ft. long by 2 ft. 11 ins. wide. 


Please ask for Catalogue No. AR 875. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
Woolwich Road London, S.E.7 


Telephone : GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


Pattern No. 
M 1006 


Pattern No. 
M 1007 


LIFTS 


ESTABLISHED IN HATTON GARDEN * 1860 


Marryat & Scott Ltd. with its predecessors, associates and subsidiaries, 
entered the Lift Industry in 1860 and began Electrical Engineering 
when electricity was hardly more than a new discovery. 


The modern lifts now made in the Hounslow and Glasgow works have 
been developed progressively from that time and many of the original 
machines are still in regular use, maintained by our Service organisa- 
tions with headquarters still in Hatton Garden. 


The complex lift requirements of modern buildings need special care 
and proper provision in the planning stages. We provide a complete 
Information Service for Architects without any obligation whatsoever. 


From one of our old Catalogues. 


MARRYAT & SCOTT LTD. *% 40 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 


Works: HOUNSLOW MIDDLESEX AND GLASGOW. Telephone: HOLBorn 8181. = Telegrams: MARRYAT, LONDON 
Branches: BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL BRIGHTON BRISTOL EDINBURGH DUNDEE INVERNESS 
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@T he Staircase—an architectural feature ina 
modern school. Photograph shows the Handrails 


covered in DOVERITE for protection and hygiene. 
TRADE MARK 


Cellulose Acetate 


PLASTIC COVERING 


IN BLACK AND STANDARD COLOURS 
for 
HAND & STAIRWAY RAILING, 
FITTINGS, ETC. 


* 
DOVERITE has a permanently polished surface, impervious 
to oil and water, and is PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
It is NON-INFLAMMABLE, unaffected by climatic con- 
ditions, hygienic and clean. The colour is solid throughout 
and will not wear off. An ideal covering of architectural 
metal work, balustrading, etc., for use in Schools, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Theatres, Cinemas, Laboratories, Subways, 
Swimming Baths, Stores, etc. 


Particulars from: 
DOVER LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 
Sole Manufacturers 


See our Exhibit, THE BUILDING CENTRE, 
Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1. 
Also Exhibit 7/4, 
THE SCOTTISH BUILDING CENTRE 
425 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 


ST. PATRICK'S. CHURCH JERSEY 


AVONMOUTH 


te Concrete, Cement; 

sAlbestos=Ceme 

a ‘FOR \ EXTERIOR = 
PROTECTIVE, -AND ) DECORATIVE 


THE ‘UNITED PAINT COMPANY LIMITED 


Makers of Paints, Enamels, Varnishes and Distempers. 


15, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, LONDON, E.C.3. And at: 15, Tithebarn Street, LIVERPOOL, 3. Maritime Buildings, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Telephone: LONDON WALL 4426-7-8-9. 71, James Street, CARDIFF, Works: Stratford, London and Lowestoft. 
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Complete Furnishing and Decoration service 


FURNITURE 
FURNISHINGS 
DECORATION 
RESTORATIONS 


Specifications prepared and estimates 


submitted, either independently by 


our own studio or, if required, 


under the direction of an Architect 


eeece 


electric energy they r 


mean Thermodare 


More and more people are seeing the wisdom of Thermodare 
heating. They acclaim its merits far and wide. What it amounts to is this—cheaper 
heating because it uses electricity only at night; trouble-free heating because no attention 
is needed; and efficient heating because premises are warm first thing in the morning 
and stay warm during the day. Our literature tells you more about it. Just send us 
your name and address. 


THERMODARE (GREAT BRITAIN), 79/80 PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, S.W.! 
Telephone: ABBey 1060 


First Furnishing House of the North 
abou 
THERRIODARE | a 
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Buy your soap in bulk and dispense it through Lathurvalvs. 
It is the cheapest way to use it. Waste is eliminated. Pilfering 
is practically impossible. Lathurvalvs deliver a foamy mixture 
of 90% air and 10% soap, and are available for every type of 
washroom arrangement. Please write for descriptive literature. 


Savings of 65% to 70% 
have been reported by 
many users. 


Lathurvalvs deliver on 
the inward stroke only. 


VALBANIA LIMITED 
Cavendish ,Works 
HARTINGTON ROAD, SOUTH LAMBETH, LONDON, S.W.8 


See our exhibit at the Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, ’Phone: » : 
W.C.2, and at the Safety, Health and Welfare Museum, Horseferry Road, London, S.W.i MACaulay 2323/4 "Grams: Uvalbaniex Claproad London 


Hume Atkins specialise in 
the manufacture of lighting fittings 


to clients’ particular requirements 


or to clients’ designs. 

The fitting illustrated was 

manufactured by Hume Atkins for the L.C.C. 
for use in 


Abney Park Primary School. 


Hume Atkins can advise on lighting 
schemes and prepare proposals and estimates, 
including the preparation of special 


designs in appropriate styles. 


A wide range of commercial lighting fittings for 
tungsten and fluorescent lamps is also available 


by Hume Atkins 


Hume Atkins & Co, Ltd., 66, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. Tel.: Victoria 0161 - New Icknield Way, Letchworth, Tel.: Letchworth 616. 
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COLCHESTER 
Grams: Fulmol Colchester 


(Salop) 3 


FLUE BRICKS 


HYTHE WORKS 
HADLEY 
near WELLINGTON, SALOP 


Phone: Colchester 319! (3 lines) 


ined 


Telephone: Wellington 


BLOCKLEYS LTD. 


~ 
nN 


are | 


of 
COVENTRY 


Manufacturers 


Sole 


PRODUCT 


The Facing Bricks for this building, 


and other blocks in the centre of 
Coventry were all supplied by 


Blockleys Ltd. and were our 


BROADGATE HOUSE, 
CITY MIXTURE 
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For Every Window... 


Curtain Rails that are in 
harmony with their 


surroundings—that make 


fine fabrics 
look their best 


22. 


when perfection is essential 
specify — 


HARRISON 


The Architectural Review 


IL 


‘950° CURTAIN RAIL 


HARRISON (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., P.O. BOX 223, BRADFORD STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 12 


February 1955 


METROVICK 
ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL 


STEPLESS 
VARIABLE-VOLTAGE 
LIFT DRIVE 


Time in seconds 


Faster operation, more accurate level- 
ling, with increased passenger com- 
fort, are among the advantages of the 
new M-V electronically controlled lift 
drive. For the first time, this system 
The main lift controller and electronic control equip- 
ment, which can be sited in any convenient position. with its penne = the well a 
Right: Factual speed/time curves for this electronic- tive of direction of travel or load in 
ally controlled lift. Below: Drum mechanism, the cage. Maximum lift speed 
embodying cams and followers of the control gear, can be attained even between 
photographed across the lift shaft. 


adjacent floors. Write for 


full details. 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED - TRAFFORD) PARK - MANCHESTER 17 
Member of the A.E.1. yroup of companies , , 
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Unrestricted Choiee... 


ON THE SUPERIORITY OF 
BRATT COLBRAN FIREPLACES 


The abolition of building restrictions means 
the end of designing within the limitations of 
controlled price. This new-found freedom 
will again allow the architect to specify fire- 
places worthy of his buildings—the fireplaces 
for which Bratt Colbran has so long been 
famous. We gladly invite architect and client 
to our Showrooms where a wide variety in 
both design and price is permanently displayed. 
We specialise in the interpretation of individual 
treatments and special designs, and our studio 
is at your disposal in the detailing of such 
schemes. 


Illustration shows fireplace 
No. 3012/R in stone and marble 
fitted with the new ‘ Heaped’ fire 
with rustless steel frame. 


BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED, 10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON Wi TEL: MUSEUM 9411 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 


erected without delay with STENT Precast Concrete Framework. 
Stent service provides drawings and specifications, and assembly by 
an associate company. Full details on request. 


STENT ate 


Stent Precast Concrete Framework can_be supplied in Standard spans, 
19’, 27’, 35’ and 55’, or multiples of these. 


PRECAST CONCRETE LTD 

Tel.: ABBey 2573 &'2416 

ee Works : Dagenham Dock, Essex. 
ae Tel.: Rainham (Essex) 780 


Other Stent Products include: 


Precast Concrete Piles - Arrow Hollow Beam Flooring * Cast Stone ~* Hydraulically Pressed Paving Flags and Kerbs 
Prestressed Concrete Railway Sleepers (for Main and Secondary Lines) - Farm Buildings - Silos and various Agricultural Units 


PUTS GREATER EMPHASIS 
: 
cvii 
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MODERN ROOFING FELT 


Recent Contracts... 
Ferryfield Airport, Lydd. 

B.S.A. Factory, Birmingham. 
Telephone Exchange, London Airport. 
B.O.A.C. Airways Terminal, London. 
New Primary School, Erdington. 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


F.MCNEILL & CO LTD. 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.|. 


@ Full set of details — Tel : Victoria 6022 and at Wolverham s and Gi 
sent on request. i elephone: a at Wolverhampton, Swansea jasgow. 


The use of brick for high loadbearing purposes need not entail any 
sacrifice of appearance. 


Combining the crushing strength of Class A Engineering Bricks with the 
aesthetic qualities of the highest grade facings, Accrington ‘Nori’ Bricks 


. N 0 ri ° 3 ri C k 8 are the obvious choice for all heavy-duty structures. 


Samples on request. 


THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON, LANCS. "PHONE: ACCRINGTON 2684 
Southern Representative: L. G. Rogers, Oak Lea, Main Road, Westerham Hill, Kent. Telephone No.: Biggin Hill 0538. 
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Trade Mark 


Service lift 
conversion 
with Masonite 
Tempered 
Plastic. Imper- 
vious to most 
liquids, acids 
and abrasives. 
Linen-type 
finish. 


43 


MASONITE 


MADE IN SWEDEN 


ENAMELLED PRESDWOOD 
TEMPERED PLASTIC 


Photos by kind permission of Royal Court Hotel. 


Modernising interiors, economically and effectively, presents 
no problems when Masonite Presdwood is used. This service- 
able, decorative and enduring sheet hardboard—one of the first 
and still the foremost—has many industrial and commercial 
applications. Masonite Enamelled Presdwood and Tempered 
Plastic provides all types of finishes and is the ideal answer 
for quick, easy and economical reconstruction. Samples and 
details on request. 


Obtainable at all leading Timber and Builders’ Merchants, 
but if you have any difficulty, please write to us. 


MASONITE LIMITED 
Bathroom wall and bath panel modernised with 
Presdeocd (plain and tet). BEVIS MARKS HOUSE, BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: AVEnue 2846. Telegrams: Etinosam, Fen, London. 


MASTER SYSTEM 


BEARING 


BALL 


@ HALES SLIDING DOOR GEAR 
@ CINEMA FOR SPACE ECONOMY 


ATS It is the most suitable for any interior application where 
© FL it is desired to eliminate the old fashione light swinging 
door. Among the main advantages of the Master 

ET Cc. System are silent and easy action, low cost, long life and 

@ no maintenance. Behind the design and production of 
this light gear is over 50 years’ experience by this 
Company in the production of sliding door gear covering 
a wide range of capacities. 


Registered 
4 
| 
R ooms 
BED 
OFFICES 
RKksHoP 
@ wo 
For catalogue, prices, questionnaire and advice: — 
THE BRITISH TROLLEY TRACK COMPANY, LTD a 
URN WORKS @ FIELD ST..-@ LONDON, __ WATERLOO (3. Mines) 
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a selection of BOGKS trom 


Acoustics in Modern Building Practice, by Fritz Ingerslev 35s. 0d. 

The Adventure of Building, by Clough Williams-Ellis, illustrated by Geoffrey Robson 10s. 6d. 

*Alvar Aalto and Finnish Architecture, by E. and C. Neuenschwander 50s. 0d. 

Architects’ Working Details, Volumes 1 and 2, edited by D. A. C. A. Boyne 21s. 0d. each volume. 

The Architecture of Denmark, a symposium by seven contributors 12s. 6d. 

The Architecture of England, by Frederick Gibberd 10s. 6d. 

Building Materials: Science and Practice, by Cecil C. Handisyde 30s. 0d. 

Buildings and Prospects, written and illustrated by John Piper 18s. 0d. 

The Canals of England, by Eric de Maré 18s. 0d. 

The City of London: A Record of Destruction and Survival, with a Report by Dr. C. H. Holden and Sir 
William Holford 25s. 0d. 

*The City of Man, by Christopher Tunnard 50s. 0d. 

*Concerning Town Planning, by Le Corbusier, translated by Clive Entwistle 10s. 6d. 

Conurbation, by the West Midland Group 30s. 0d. 

*Early Victorian Architecture in Britain, by Henry-Russell Hitchcock 7 gns. the set of 2 volumes. 

English Architecture at a Glance, by Frederick Chatterton, illustrated by J. D. M. Harvey 4s. 6d. 

English Furniture at a Glance, written and illustrated by Barbara Jones 8s. 6d. 

English History at a Glance, A Chart designed by H. A. Vetter 8s. 6d. 

English Panorama, by Thomas Sharp 12s. 6d. 

Exeter Phoenix: A Plan for Rebuilding, by Thomas Sharp 10s. 0d. 

Exhibition Design, edited by Misha Black 25s. 0d. 

Foundations for Houses and Other Small Structures, by W. H. Elgar 12s. 6d. 

*Gardens in the Modern Landscape, by Christopher Tunnard 18s. 6d. 

Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings, by Oscar Faber and J. R. Kell 45s. 0d. 

High Victorian Design: A Study of the Exhibits of 1851, by Nikolaus Pevsner 12s. 6d. 

A History of the English House, by Nathaniel Lloyd £3 13s. 6d. 

The Home of Man, by Le Corbusier and Frangois de Pierrefeu 10s. 6d. 

Indoor Plants and Gardens, by Margaret E. Jones and H. F. Clark: edited by Patience Gray, illustrated 
by Gordon Cullen 18s. 0d. 

Inside the Pub, by Maurice Gorham and H. McG. Dunnett 18s. 0d. 

London Night and Day: A Guide to Where the Other Books Don’t Take You, by Osbert Lancaster and Sam 
Lambert 5s. 0d. 

A Miniature History of the English House, by J. M. Richards 4s. 6d. 

Modern Architectural Design, by Howard Robertson 25s. 0d. 

The Modern Factory, by Edward D. Mills 30s. 0d. 

The Modern Fiat, by F. R. S. Yorke and Frederick Gibberd 35s. 0d. 

*Modern Gardens, by Peter Shepheard 36s. 0d. 

The Modern House, by F. R. S. Yorke 30s. 0d. 

The Modern Shop, by Bryan and Norman Westwood 30s. 0d. 
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New Ways of Building, edited by Eric de Maré 30s. 0d. 

New Ways of Servicing Buildings, edited by Eric de Maré 30s. 0d. 
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New Offices for Technicolor Ltd., Harmondsworth 


Architects: Gooday and Noble, AA.R.I.B.A. 
MAIN CONTRACTORS 


JANES (BUILDERS) LTD. 


JANES (BUILDERS) LTD BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Buckingham Avenue * Trading Estate * Slough * Bucks Slough 20361 


1904-1954 


A half-century of FG 
Roof Glazing Service c 


Fifty years have elapsed since the Paragon 
System of Patent Glazing was first introduced 
to the notice of Architects and Builders. The 
high standard then set has been steadfastly 
maintained throughout succeeding years so that 
to-day Paragon Glazing is regarded as the 
complete embodiment of all that is best in , -2 
modern glazing—maximum strength and dura- & 


bility plus minimum obscuration of light. Why 
not write for our Brochure DC giving fullest 


PARAGON 


| VICTORIA STREET WESTMINSTER S‘W.| 


TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2348 (PRIVATE BR. XCH.) 
TELEGRAMS : ECLAIRAGE - SOWEST - LONDON 
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LOCKS AND BUILDERS HARDWARE 
on important post-war Buildings in the 
Union of South Africa 


Illustrated are but a few of the many imposing new buildings 
in South Africa in which UMIDN Locks and Door 


Above: KINGSVIEW HOTEL, MARGATE, Fittings have been incorporated. Excellence of design, ease 
South of operation, and outstanding security have made 
and Contractors (Pty.) Ltd. Locks supplied 

by W. Ve Grimwood & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. UNION =a world-wide choice. 


Supplied only through Builders’ Hardware Merchants. 


Top right: NATAL 


Below: SAFRETS TRUST CO. LTD., CAPE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


TOWN. C : Lewis Cor 


Co. Locks supplied by Sam Newman Ltd. 


Locks supplied by 
Anderson Hardware 


(Pty.) Led. 


Left: NATAL 
PROVINCIAL H.Q. 
PIETERMARITZBURG, 
NATAL. Contractors: 
James Clark, Durban. 
Locks supplied by W. V. 
Grimwood & Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd. 


Right : S.A. 
MUTUAL BUILDING, 
JOHANNESBURG. 


JOSIAH PARKES & SONS LTD - UNION WORKS - W!LLENHALL - STAFFS - ENGLAND 
South African Factory : JOSIAH PARKES & SONS (S.A.) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 
London Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2. _—_ Established 1840. 


484/54 


Whe 


Whitegates Engineering Works 
MOTHERWELL-SCOTLAND 
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UNDER FLOOR 


[tiger DRAUGHT FIRES 
and RUSTIC FIREPLACES 


by KEIGHTLEY & TAYLOR LTD. 


SEE OUR PERMANENT DISPLAY AT 
THE BUILDING CENTRE, 


THE FIRE WITH FIVE 
UNIQUE FEATURES 
STORE STREET, 


! 100% positive damper action in rebated TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
flue-box. LONDON, W.C.!. 


2 Sectional construction giving easy instal- 
lation and replacement of parts. 


3 A deep ashpan which collects ALL the 
ashes. 


4 Can be adapted to any standard Milner 


type firebrick back. 
5 Has a substantial armorial finished cover ? 
plate over front brick and edge of hearth. P” 


f 
REMOVABLE 
ASHPAR 


FONDU | 
a. CIMENT FONDU BOX 


HUDSON STREET 
LOUGHBOROUGH 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


KEIGHTLEY & TAYLOR LTD. 


Smith’s for 
Technical Books 


Smith’s shops and bookstalls can quickly 
supply you with books on the newest de- 
velopments in design, materials, construction 
and mechanical aids. 

Your copies of ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
can be bound into attractive volumes; and all 

your stationery and printed matter supplied 

through our local branch. 


W.H. Smith & Son 


TECHNICAL BOOK SERVICE 
HEAD OFFICE: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


LIGHTING 
“) FITTINGS 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
de by. 


S.L.R. ELECTRIC LTD. 


SOUTH HARROW 


were selected for installation in 


BRITISH EUROPEAN 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
London Airport 


and 


AIR REGISTRATION BOARD 
Lancaster Place, W.C.2 


F consult S. L. 2. makers of good 
quality LIGHTING FITTINGS for 
all your lighting requirements. 


REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED HOLLOW CONCRETE 
FLOORS & ROOFS 


were used in the construction of 
FOLKESTONE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Shorncliffe Road, Folkestone, Kent 


Architect: S. H. LOWETH, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


For full particulars apply to 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 
*Phone: Emberbrook 3300 
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A special equipment, providing on 

the right a dry type recessed Auto- 

clave for the treatment of Instruments and 

Gloves and on the left the Control Panel 

and Draw-off Point of a 100-gallon Storage 
Temperature Control Water Sterilizer. The 
Storage Vessel being elevated and therefore, 


remotely controlled by the Single Hand Wheel shown. — 


MANLOVE: ALLIOTT & CO. LTD. 


GRAMS MANLOVES NOTIM 


Sa 1M0OND 


An entirely new stacking 
chair by Arne Jacobsen 
is as at home in the dining 
room or study as in the 
office or the auditorium. 
Available finished in 
beech, mahogany, black 
or palisander. 


FROM 
LEADING FURNISHERS 


Wholesale only 
FINMAR LTD., 26, KINGLY STREET, 


LONDON, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Early Victorian 


Architecture 


in Britain 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 


A MAJOR WORK of scholarship and research of great 
importance to students of the history of English 
Architecture. English Architecture from the mid-1830’s to the 
mid-1850’s has had a far-reaching influence. Professor 
Hitchcock interprets his subject broadly: he not only analyses 
the work of Pugin, Barry, Paxton and the other architects 
who put up monumental buildin 
to the nearly anonymous fields o commercial and domestic 
architecture. He discusses the changing trends of English 
taste during the period and shows that outside influences 


were of comparatively slight importance. 


He shows that what is currently called ‘Early Victorian’ may 
in fact be Late Georgian, both in date and characteristically in 
style. Among the building types described are early railway 
stations and other iron structures, Anglican and nonconformist 
churches, public architecture, banks, commercial buildings, 
country houses and housing in general. A separate volume of 
illustrations, with plans, contemporary graphic material and 
many specially taken photographs, shows the full range of 
early Victorian architecture as it was conceived and as it is 


today. 


or Hitchcock has contributed many articles to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, including ‘In Search of a New 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 


, but gives equal attention 


ANNE’S GATE 


LONDON 


Monumentality’, ‘Victorian Monuments of Commerce’, ‘Early 
Cast Iron Fagades’; and has written several books on 
architecture, among them being Modern Architecture (1929), 
The International Style and In the Nature of Materials: The 
Architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright. He is professor of Art at 
Smith College, Northampton, U.S.A. Size 103 ins. by 8 ins. 
Volume I, text, 658 pages; Volume II, plates, 232 pages. 

Price 7 guineas net, the set. Postage 2s. Od. 


QUEEN swi 
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a part of architecture 


Contemporary designs with a traditional element 
characterise the Malkin range of tiled fireplaces. 
They not only eurich present-day architecture, but 
will carry their appeal into the years i 

ahead. Malkin fireplaces are built 
to last too—by craftsmen. ; 


Members of the Glazed 
FIREPLACES and Floor Tile Manu- 


facturers’ Association. 


Write for further details to:— 
THE MALKIN TILES (BURSLEM) LTD., Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent 
Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 87287 


make good 


METAL 
WINDOWS, 


W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
LADbroke 3611 N.W.10 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


for Country Houses 


Installation for a Housing Scheme 


SURE & BELL Lig. 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
London, W.C.2 


Works: Lichfield, Staffs 
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Accrington Brick & Tile Co. Ltd. 
Adshead Ratcliffe & Co. Ltd. 
Aerialite, Ltd. . 

Allied Ironfounders, Ltd. 
Anderson Construction Co. Ltd. 
Associated Lead Mfrs., Ltd. 
Atlas Stone Co. Ltd. ... 


Banister Walton, Ltd. 

Blockleys, Ltd... 

Blundell, Co. Ltd. 

Boulton & Ltd 

B. P. Fuel Oi 

Bradford, F., s Co. Ltd. 

Bratt Colbran, 

British Aluminium Co. Ltd., The 

Constructional Steelwork Association, 
td. 


British Electricity Authority 
British Metal Windows Association .. 
== Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co. 


British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., “The 
British Trolley Track Co. Ltd., The 
Browns of Chester, Ltd. 
Burgess Products, Ltd. 


Canadian Government 

Cape Asbestos Co. Ltd., The.. 
Celotex, Ltd. .. 

Coal Utilisation Council 

Cox & Co. (Watford), Ltd. 
Crittall Mfg. Co. Ltd., The .. 
Cullum, Horace W., & Co. Lid. 


Danks, Edwin, & Co. aus. Ltd. 
Docker Brothers 

Dover, Ltd.~ 
Dowmac (Products), 
Downing, G. H., & Co. Ltd. ... 
Duresco Products, Ltd. ae 


Engravers’ Guild, Ltd., The ... 
Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
Etchells, Congdon & Muir, Ltd. 


Falk, Stadelmann & Co. _ 
Farmiloe, T. & W., Ltd. 4 
Finch, B., & Co. Ltd. 

Finlock Gutters, Ltd. . 

Finmar, Ltd. 


Fox, Samuel, & Co. Ltd. 
Franki Compressed Pile Co. Ltd., The 


Joseph, & Co. 
the 
ouncil, The 
seme Electric Co. Ltd. 
Gliksten, J., & Son, Ltd. 
Gulf Radiators, Ltd. - 
Gyproc Products, Ltd. 


Hall, J. & E. Ltd. 
Hammond & Cham ness, Ltd. 
Harrison (B’ham.), 


Harvey, G. A., & Co. “(Londo Ltd. 


Haywards, Lt d. 

Heal’s Contracts, Ltd. 

Higgs & Hill, Lt rd. 

Hills (West Bromwich), ‘Ltd. 
Holoplast, Ltd. 

Hope, Henry, & Sons, Ltd. 
Hume, Atkins & Co. Ltd. 
Hunter, Douglas 


ames, W., & Co. Ltd. 
anes (Builders), Ltd. 
enson & Nicholson, Ltd. 


Keightley & Taylor, Ltd. 


Leeds Fireclay Co. Ltd. 

Leigh, W. & J. Ltd. 

Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. 
Line, John, & Sons, Ltd. 

Lumenated Ceilings, Ltd. 


jim Electric Stove Co. ~ 


MacLean & Co. (Metal Windows), Ltd. 


Malkin Tiles 

Mallinson, William, & Sons, L Ltd. 
Mander Brothers, Ltd. 

Manlove, Alliott & Co. Ltd. ; 
Maple & Co. Ltd. 

Marryat & Scott, Ltd." 
Masonite, Ltd. . 

McKechnie Brothers, Ltd. 
McNeill, F., & Co. Ltd. 


Metropolitan- -Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


Moler Products, Ltd. 
Nairn, Michael, & Co. Ltd. 


Neuchatel Asphalte Co. Ltd., ‘The ... 


Newman, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. 
Newton & Ltd. 
Nu-Swift, Ltd. . 


Osler & Faraday, Ltd. 
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Site Supervision 


by A. A. Macfarlane, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


IN THIS VOLUME the author, a practising architect 
with a particular enthusiasm for job management, 
presents in a readable and readily accessible form the 
knowledge he has gained from half-a-lifetime’s 
experience of site supervision on a very wide variety 
of building contracts. He defines the architect’s duties 
and responsibilities on the site, elucidates the 
mysteries of site etiquette and gives guidance on the 
complex subject of the architect’s relations with client, 
builder, clerk of works and the craftsmen in the 
various trades. He explains with precision what are 
the things to look for and how to find them, what 
questions to ask and of whom to ask them, what 
instructions to give, and to whom to give them. He 
describes the quality of work to be sought after as 
well as the quality to be expected, and he makes clear 
what can be accepted and what must be rejected. 
Size 8} ins. by 5§ ins. 160 pages including 25 line 
illustrations. Price 16s. net, postage 5d. 
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BUILDERS AND DECORATORS 
BY APPO! To 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


WILLIAM WILLETT LTD 
SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: SLOANE 8141 


CONTRACTORS TO THE CHAMPION 
(as illustrated) 


FIRE 
IN THE TROPICS THEY USE 


NU-SWIFT! 


Hot and humid conditions test fire 
extinguishers severely. Corrosion 
threatens, metals expand and con- 
tract. Reliable Nu-Swift remains 
reliable under trying conditions. 
Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly London W.1. REG 5724 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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12-Storey Flats, Old Street, Finsbury. Architect: Foseph Emberton, F.R.I.B.A. Contractors for Reinforced Concrete: Holland & Hannen & Cubitts Ltd. 


To make sure of the highest standards in concrete design and construction, at the lowest 
cost in steel, money and time, call in the TWISTEEL Design Service. Their specialist 
knowledge, backed by many years of practical experience, enables them to advise architects and 
engineers, with certainty, on every aspect of design and planning for every type of construction 
involving the use of reinforced concrete: and they can also supply the reinforcement. 


TWISTEEL DESIGN SERVICE 


43 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1l . TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 1216 


AND AT BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER @LASGOW 
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9-13, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, by Knarr, Daswetr & Sons Ltp., Pesta by appointment to the late King George VI, Kingston-on- and London. 
Editorial illustrations engraved by Taz Encravers Guitp Lrp., Windsor House, 23/26, Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4, 

Entered in the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter 
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